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ii —*—s5 ~—sis- Expressed 
a in 
these Pieces 


Solid Walnut, Hand 
Carved, no varnish 
three coats of shellac, 
hand rubbed. 
= Order from this page 
Ti 771 f with the understanding 
v) .) ) i that, if you are not 
Je at SS oh pleased we will refund 


O.. 5 Y.- your money and trans- 
Old Monk Chair ° portation charges ~ 
e 
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MU NA 
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= _ isa ee “ may have paid. 
teent entury made of soli alnut, * 
antique finish, upholstered in Sateen. guarantee safe 


Order by No. 120 Price.... .$71.00 . delivery. 


55-Years 
of 
Good 
Furniture Electric Table Lamp 
2-light, Bronze Deposit-Cupids in Relief; 
Gold Color and Real Italian Polychrome 
Colors artistically applied in background 
-00 
Silk Shades in color effect 
desired — designed 
aap 28 illustrated. 
= No. 154, $25.00 
to $50.00 


This Table is a Reproduction 


of the Florentine Design. We call it the Parma 
after the city of Parma in the Province of 
Tuscany, Italy. This Tableis a reproduction 
of one from the city of Parma and is all hand 


This is a Drayton English 
High Back Chair, covered in imported Needle- 
2. frame is solid Walnut and hand carved. 
Phe purchase of this chair at the price is an 
unsurpassable value. We offer this chair in 
the covering illustrated subject to prior sale. 


Order by No. 126. Price 


Truth 
in 
Advertising 


carved solid Walnut and will prove distinctive 
in any home. 


Order by No. 132. Price 


This Louis XVth Bench 


covered with handsome Tapestry is all hund 
carved and solid Walnut. 


Order by No. 138. Price 
4 
iN \ 


Twin Two Tube 


; Davenport 
iiem > Electric pot 


2-light. The artists’ 
best creation up to 


‘ the minute. Tubes of 


black, trimmings of 
antique gold, marble 
slab on foot-oyal, gold 
and black silk shades 
of highest quality. 
Price —- per 
pair, No. 146 
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ORCHARD HILL SUMMER CAMP 


for Junior Girls 


RCHARD HILL CAMP for girls 

is situated on the beautiful Fox 
River about two miles above the 
romantic city of old St. Charles, IIli- 
nois. No more charming spot along 
the entire course of this renowned river 
can be found than the twenty-five acres 


of beautiful rolling grounds which 
comprise the camp. Rolling gently 
from high and dry ground, the slope 
becomes a broad and sandy beach with 
so gradual a deepening of the channel 
that even the very tiny tots paddle 
happily. 

Happy is the girl at Orchard Hill 
with her daytime hours filled with 
hikes, excursions, swimming, boat trips, 
outdoor sports, games and jolly eve- 
nings indoor andout. A favorite stunt 
of the girls is to serve supper under 
the trees after a short row on the 
river. 


Orchard Hill Camp is under the per- 
sonal direction of Dr. Edith B. Lowry, 
internationally known through her 
series of books to all interested in the 
health of girls. Her organization work 
as a representative of the United States 
Public Health Service has done much to 
force child hygiene activities through- 
out the country. Orchard Hill Camp 
under Dr. Lowry’s management meets 
the health of individual girls, especially 
those who are under weight and need 
carefully supervised play and rest, as 
well as diet. Her staff of directors are 
capable and experienced camp and 
playground supervisors. Orchard Hill 
girls return home strong in body, happy 
in spirit, and mentally alert. 


A companion camp for junior boys 
will be conducted under the direction 
of Dr. Richard J. Lambert. Limited 
enrollment in both camps. 


June, 1922 


For further information write for com- 
plete illustrated booklet of Orchard Hill 


Camp. 


Address: 


EDITH B. LOWRY, M.D. 


Orchard Hill 
St. Charles, Illinois 
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A Summer’s 


A sturdy handsome wheel 
toy for children between three 
and eight years. 


The Glider Rider 


That’s its name, and it has proved 
wonderfully popular with children who 
have reached the active playing age. 

The Glider Rider develops strong 
little legs, backs and arms. It is a 
plaything that never grows old; one of 
those few possessions with a lasting 
popularity. 

Summer will soon be here; golden days of 
outdoor fun, full to the brim with those 
enchanting make-believes so precious to every 
child. Let the Glider Rider add its full share 
in making those dreams a reality. 

Built especially for tots three to eight 
years, the Glider Rider is close to the 
ground to prevent accidental tumbles; 
no sharp edges to tear the clothing; no 
metal parts to pinch little fingers. Hand- 
somely finished in rich live red with 
handle and wheels of green. Shipped 
knocked-down with nails of proper size 
right in the package. Can be assembled 
by anyone in a few minutes. A ham- 
mer is all you need. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


Simply fill in the coupon below, giving your 
child’s name, and we will address the package 
to him or her at once. Nothing gives a 
child greater delight than recewing a 
package through the mail. Just clip a $1 
bill to the coupon, or enclose your personal 
check, and mail. The Glider Rider will be 
at your door within a few days, ready to give 
your child his full share of the big outdoors. 


American Toy Horse Company 


Marinette, Wisconsin 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


American Toy Horse Company, 
Marinette, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen; 


Please send a Glider Rider to my child whose 
name appears below. $1 is enclosed with this 
coupon which pays for the toy in full. It is 
understood that if, for any reason, I should return 
this toy within five days, you will refund my 
money promptly. 

Child's 
a Saeeee ; 
Our 
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Lowest in years 
Grand Canyon 


California 
Colorado 
New Mexico Rockies 


DATES OF SALE 
To California, May 15 ‘to September 30. 
To other points June 1 to September 30. 
Return limit October 31, 1922. 
Stopovers in both directions. 
Fred. Harvey meals ‘‘all the way.”’ 
Ask for ‘California Picture Book, ” “Colorado Sum- 


mer,’’ Grand Canyon Outin s,. “Off the Beaten 
Path,” ‘‘Petrified Forest,’’ and ‘‘Cool Summer Way.”’ 


W. J. BLACK, Pass. Traff. Mgr. 
Santa Fe System Lines. 
1157 Railway Exchange CHICAGO 


Grand Canyon Line 


1922 





JOYOUS JUNE 


H, the joyful sound 
Of the merry-go-round 
As it starts its rollicking tune; 
For school is done 
And it’s time for fun. 
Three cheers for jolly old June! 


Let’s romp and play, 
Sing a-ho! and a-heigh! 
Oh, summer's for girls and boys 
To just play ball 
And climb trees tall, 
And revel in swimming joys! 


Oh, joyous June, 
You go too soon! 

We wish you would always stay, 
With your sunshine bright 
And your long daylight 

And plenty of hours for play! 


Come, girls and boys, 
Make lots of noise 
While summer sports are here; 
Let joys abound 
While the merry-go-round 
Keeps time to our summer cheer! 
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(00D morning, sky; 
Good morning, sun; 

Good morning, little winds that run! 
Good morning, birds; 

Good morning, trees, 

| And creeping grass, and brownie bees! 
How did you find out it was day? 
Who told you night had gone away? 
I'm wide awake; 
I'm up now, too. 
I'll be right out to play with you! 
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LINE FOOTBALL 


By EMMETT DUNN ANGELL 









KNOW the most exciting thing that ever Toppo who was here with the circus two 
happened!” shouted Jack as he burst years ago?” exclaimed Bert. 


into the house, breathless from hard ““He’s the same one,” continued Jack, 
running, and eager to impart breathlessly. “I was just up at his house, 
his news. 


and he let me pet the Shetland ponies. And 
I was out in his barn and he’s got a 
shop there—but he isn’t a clown any 

more. He’s stopped being a clown, he 
said, because he is too old; so he 
makes little animals out of 
wood and paints them, 
and packs them in boxes 
to send to a big store 

in the city where they 
z are sold. And that’s 
how he makes his 
living now. But that 
isn’t the best of it— 
he likes boys 
and girls, and 
so does Mrs. 
Wiggins. She 
used to be with 
the circus, too. 
And he said if we want to 
come down to his yard and 
That is, I mean it isn’t bring all the other kids he’d 
the name he was _ best ~ just love to have us do 
known by, for he really it—he'really meant it—and 
is Toppo, the famous clown, and—” he’d teach us some wonderful new games 
“You don’t mean the really and truly and tricks!” 

















Bert Lane, who was playing 
dominoes with Jack’s sister Carol 
and his own sister Elizabeth, 
caught the excitement and grab- 
bing his cap, exclaimed, ‘“‘ What 
is it—a fire?”’ 

“Oh, no! It’s even better 
than that. You know that 
funny little man who 
goes by here ‘most 
every day driving 
twoShetland ponies 
and a wagon? 
Well, I know all 
about him, ’’repli- 
ed Jack proudly 
and mysteriously. 

“Whois he?”’ cried 
the three youngsters. 

“Well, his real name 
isn’t Mr. Wiggins at all. 
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“Let’s go, oh, let’s go!”’ exclaimed Carol. 

While Carol and Elizabeth were telling 
their mothers the wonderful news, Bert and 
Jack ran out. In a few minutes they had 
gathered all of their friends, who 
upon hearing that their neigh- 
bor on the edge of the town 
was Toppo, the most fam- 
ous of circus clowns, 
became an eager and 
excited band, anxious 
to meet the famous 
man who had made 
so many people 
happy. 

Jack proudly led 
his group of .compan- 
ions to the home of 
the retired fun- 
maker. He _ intro- 
duced all of them to Mr. 
and Mrs. Wiggins. Then 
Mr. Wiggins, or really 
Toppo, introduced all of 
the boys and girls to Spic 
and Span, the two beau- 
tiful little Shetland ponies, 
and, much to the delight 
of the youngsters, each 
pony pawed the ground 
and made a bow. Toppo 
then formally introduced 
the happy crowd toScamp, 
his French poodle. To their great joy, Scamp 
turned a somersault in the air and stuck out 


Bi 


Outdoor Sports 


a little paw for each child to shake. Toppo 
showed them his chickens and said that Mrs. 
Toppo was boss of the chicken ranch. Then 
he took them out to his shop in back of the 
barn where all the funny little 
wooden animals were standing 
in neat rows, freshly 
painted, and ready for 
shipment to the large 
city. 

After they had seen 
everything, Toppo 
told them that one 
of the nicest things 
in all the world is the 
delight one gets from 

playing games. 
“Games are splen- 
did,” he said, ‘because 
they put so much real fun 
into life. Boys and girls 
get strong and healthy in 
play, and from games they 
learn to be fair and 
square. I know lots of 
games, for I have been 
all over the world and have 
watched people: play in 
many countries. It will be 
fun for me to teach you 
some of the games I know. 
Here is one called Line 
Football.” 
Between the side of the barn and the 
fence, there was a nice smooth piece of ground 
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that Toppo said was just perfect for a game 
of Line Football. Nicely marked on the 
ground and extending from barn to fence 
were two white lines. similar to those made 
in marking a tennis court. These lines were 


30 feet apart and though 
Toppo had made them with 
lime before the children came, 
he told them that tennis tape 
would be just as satisfactory. 
The children were formed in 
a long line with the tallest 
one at the head and with 
Mary Emily, the smallest of 
them all, at the end. Toppo 
then gave the order to form 
“Twos.” This was followed 
by the order, “Two steps 
outward march,” which 
resulted in two teams of 
equal number. These two 
teams then lined up, facing 
each other on the white lines 
which marked their respective 
goals. The taller players were 
at the right end of each 
line. Toppo brought a foot- 
ball from the barn, and 

described the game of Line 


Football. =~ 


“This game is called 


that,’ he said, “because you are formed in 
two lines, and the object of the game is to 
prevent this football from crossing your goal 
line and to try to make it cross the line of 


your opponents. 
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“When I say, ‘GO’,” continued Toppo, 
“the two players on the right end of each 
line will rush out into the playing space and 
try to kick the ball across the goal line of 
the opposing team. These players who rush 
out are called Forwards, and 
can kick the ball, but must 
not use their hands to block 
or hit it. The other players, 
those who stand on the line, 
are called Guards. It is their 
duty to protect their goal line. 
They do this by kicking the 
ball, when it comes near 
them, out into the playing 
space. And they are also 
allowed tq use their hands in 
blocking a ball which comes 
high. The Guards are not 
allowed to run out into the 
open space, as that territory 
is reserved for the For- 
wards. A Guard, how- 
ever, may take one step 
across the line to kick at 
a ball which is coming 
directly at him. After 
the kick, he must im- 
mediately step back to 

-~S—~*° his line. 

“When the ball 
touches the ground beyond the line of one of 
the teams, a point is scored for the side caus- 
ing it to go there. When a score has been 
made, the four players, who were Forwards, 
fall in at the foot of their respective lines 
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without any opposition. If he kicked it 
across the line, it scored a point for his team. 
If, however, it was blocked by the line guards, 
the ball was in play and the two penalized 
players who had been sent back to their line 
; were now permitted to rush out into 
the field and be Forwards again. 
The same penalty was exacted if a 


player in the position of a Guard 
ran out into the field to play the 


7/7 ball. After half an hour’s 
Ke 








and the next four players become Forwards. 
The game ends when all of the players of both 
teams have been Forwards and the team 
then having the bigger score wins.” 

Toppo started the game by tossing the ball 
into the playing space and shouting, “GO!”’ 
He told them that it was 
safer to toss the ball in, as 


LY \ 
he had found by AF %, 
experience that fo Ae 
if the ball were < G Ser 
placed in the Y EX Dk fs 
center of the field YOR” 


and four husky 
youngsters rushed at 
it and kicked at the 














hard play, the youngsters 
had mastered the tricks of 
the game and were playing 
skilfully and had gained in 
self-restraint and _ sports- 








same time, some of 
the kicks might land 
on a player. 

Toppo served as 
referee and was very 
strict in inflicting 
the penalties. 
When Bert, in the 


4 
ae 


excitement of play, while 
out in the open as a 
Forward, batted the ball 
with his hand over the 


opposing line, a foul was 
called. Bert and his part- 
ner were compelled to return to 












their places in the line and one of the 








4 manship; so Toppo 


When Bert’s team 
won the deciding 
game, Toppo shook 
hands with all and 
invited them to come 
again. 


V3 called no fouls. 
HS 


“We are go- 
ing to get up 
regular teams 
and play Line 
Football at 


school,” Bert 
; declared. “‘We 
See, haven’t got a 


round football like yours, but Jack has a 
basket ball.” 

‘Just as good,”’ said Toppo. 
snappy game next Saturday.” 


players of the opposing team was permitted 
to take a free kick for goal. The ball was 
placed on the ground 20 feet from the oppo- 
nent’s line and he was allowed to kick it 






“T’ll expect a 
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OUR CAMP 


ANNA MEDARY 


NE night we went away to 
camp, 


The tent was on our lawn; 


We rolled all up in steamer 
rugs, 


And there we slept till dawn. 


We had a lot of chocolate 
And mint sticks in a jar; 


We played that they were 
fishes that 


We caught in streams, real 
far. 


But when it came to six o'clock 


A messenger was sent 


To call us home—and that was 
cook 


A-peeping in our tent! 
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O and behold! 
A table of gold 
And ten little sisters around it, 
Happy and bright, 
Dressed all in white; 
Isn't it fine that they found it? 
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Wait till it’s set 

And see what they get, 

Here come the butterfly waiters! 
All I can see 

Is the tipsywood tea 


POPPENTOPPLE CASTLE @ They. git downs at, Geanichenocher 
LEROY F. JACKSON ZB Slater's. 


CLD Poppentopple Castle stands 
On Thunderumble Hill; 
The forest trees on every hand 
Are tall and black and still, 
And once a year the folks come out 
To bring their grist to mill. 
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GRANDMOTHER'S 
GARDEN 


MARJORIE BARROWS 


ig 


MARYLLIS and I heard a fairy 


w 


In grandmother's garden today, 
When the wind in the roses was calling 


The birds and the blossoms to play. 


Amaryllis stooped down by a bluebell 


And listened there ever so evil: 
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But I, in my little white apron, 
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Caught the rose-fairy’s calling card! 
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NURSERY NUGGETS 


THE TOYS’ LULLABY 


FLORENCE CROCKER COMFORT 


COME, little toys, you've played all 
day, 

Now it is time to hide away 

Within your corner, out of sight, 

And to your friends say nighty-night. 


So by-low big top, by-low horn; 

And by-low books, all worn and torn; 
And by-low bow-wow, horse and sheep, 
For surely it is time to sleep. 


‘Now don’t you stir, till broad daylight, 
Nor cry, nor make a noise all night. 
And if you're good and mind quite well, 
I know a secret I will tell. 


So by-low, by-low, nighty-night; 
I hope you're comfy and sleep tight, 
And waken early with the light; 
So by-low, by-low, nighty-night. 
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WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY BESS DEVINE JEWELL 


The last day of school Pudgy was to recite The children listened but didn’t hear. Not 
“Paul Revere s Ride; so he spent hours at home a word could he say although he mussed his hair 
rehearsing “-n- everything 


JUST LIKE THIS JUST LIKE THIS 


But when his turn came he lost much of his He gulped and stammered, and just when we 
courage, for in front of him was a great sea of faces all thought he'd fall, his expression changed 


JUST LIKE THIS JUST LIKE THIS 


Do you know why? Well, Zingo, the elf, 


In a faint voice he finally said, “Listen, my whispered something in his ear, and so after all 
children, and you shall hear.” Then his knees Pydgy proved himself a great orator 


JUST LIKE THIS 





THE TRUE SIORY OF BETSY Ress 
AS TOLD BY HER GREAT-GRANDDAUGHTER 


By GEORGENE FAULKNER—“The Story Lady” 


NE time when I was visiting in Phila- 


delphia, a friend took me into the east 


wing of Independence Hall, and there, 
in an upstairs room, I met a dear little old 
lady, Miss Sarah Wilson by name, who is the 
great-granddaughter of Betsy Ross. My 
friend introduced us and then she added, 
“The children call Miss Faulkner the Story 
Lady, because she loves to tell them stories, 
and I have brought her to you to see if 
you would tell her the story of Betsy 
Ross.” 

“How very interesting,” said Miss Wilson. 
“T wonder now if the children would call me 
the Flag Lady, for I am always making them 
flags.” And then she showed me a small flag 
which she was making of red and white rib- 
bon, with a blue silk field, upon which she had 
embroidered in a circle thirteen tiny white 
silk stars. 

“This is the model of the first flag made 
by my great-grandmother Betsy Ross,’’ she 
said. And when I exclaimed at the beautiful 
needlework, for she was making the flag all 
by hand, she answered proudly, ‘We are all 
expert needlewomen in our family, like great- 
grandmother Betsy Ross. But there! You 
want me to tell you her story; so you can tell 
it to the children. Sit in that chair, my dear; 


the Marquis de Lafayette once sat in that 
chair.” 

I felt so impressed that I hardly dared 
occupy the old high-back colonial chair, but 
she insisted, and then she showed me some 
wonderful old miniatures of George and 
Martha Washington, and of the young French 
officer Lafayette. After we had looked at 
her treasures, she picked up her needlework 
and began to sew very rapidly. 

“You see, my dear, I am a business woman, 
and I sell these small flags; so I must talk as 
I work. Well, where shall I begin?” 

“‘Great-grandmother was said to be a very 
beautiful young girl. She had dark auburn 
hair and sparkling eyes. Her name was 
Elizabeth Griscom and she was born Janu- 
ary 1, 1752, and as that was the first day 
under the new Gregorian calendar, the family 
often said that Betsy was born the first day 
of the month, the first day of the year, and 
the first day of the new style. She was the 
seventh daughter, and you know it is pro- 
verbial that the seventh daughter will be 
famous. Well, Betsy was truly famous. 

“The Griscom family were Quakers and 
they were very strict with their children. 
Now, in those days these Friends could not 
see any good in any other religion. Too bad, 
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was it not, my dear, to be so narrow? So 
when Betsy, as a young woman, fell in love 
with John Ross, who was the son of Atneas 
Ross, assistant rector of Christ Episcopal 
Church, the Griscom family frowned upon 
Betsy’s choice, and John was forbidden to 
call upon her. 

“Betsy was twenty-two years old at the 
time and was very beautiful, as I said. So, 
of course, when John was ill treated by her 
family she loved him the more; and finally 
she eloped with him and they were quietly 


married. Oh, my dear, that was a terrible 
disgrace in those days! And her family felt 


it keenly, especially as the Friends were so — 


outraged that they expelled Betsy from the 
Quaker church. 
“However, John’s family received Betsy 
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most kindly and she joined Christ Church 
and worshiped there, as you can see for your- 
self, when you go over to Christ Church. It 
says on the brass plate of pew 12, ‘In this pew 
worshiped Betsy Ross who made the first 
American flag.’ 

““My family told me that Betsy and John 
were very happy in their little home on Arch 


_ Street, which they used also for an uphol- 


stering shop, for John was an upholsterer by 
trade, and Betsy with her skillful fingers 
could help him in his work. By the way, 


you must visit their upholstery shop; it is 
now preserved as the birthplace of ‘Old 
Glory.’ You will see many interesting things 


there. But I must go on with my story. 
“‘At the beginning of the Revolution, John 
was called upon to guard some government 
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stores, belonging to the Continen- 

tal Army, which were down on 

the wharf. One day 

there was a terrible ex- 

plosion of gunpowder and 

John Ross was killed and 

poor Betsy was left a 

widow. She was only 

twenty-four years old at 

the time. No, they had 

no children, and Betsy 

was very lonely in their 

little home in Arch 

Street. She was forced 

to earn her own living 

and those were hard 

days, for during the war 

time no one was having 

any upholstery work done. 
“The uncle of John Ross, 

the famous Honorable George 

Ross, felt sorry for the young 

widow of his late nephew, and so 


when George Washington and 

Robert Morris consulted with him in 
regard to a design for an American flag for the 
Colonies, George Ross at once took them to 


the little shop on Arch Street. I am sure 
you must have heard that story many times, 
but I can almost see the scene as I tell it. 
I can see the Honorable George Ross bowing 
to Betsy as he said: ‘Betsy, let me present 
our great general, George Washington, and 
the Honorable Robert Morris. Gentlemen, 
this is my niece, Mistress John Ross, the 
widow of my late nephew who gave his life 
in the cause of Liberty.” Just fancy, my 
dear, those famous gentlemen bowing low 
before Betsy, while she—in great confusion— 
curtsied and bowed before them. 

‘“* “We have come, Betsy,’ said her uncle 
kindly, ‘to show you a design we have made 
for a new flag and, knowing that you are a 
clever needlewoman, I felt sure you could do 
this for us.’ 

“Betsy answered modestly, ‘I can try, sir.’ 
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“George Ross then unfolded a 
paper upon which was a rude 
sketch of a flag. There 
were thirteen red and 
white stripes and a blue 
field with thirteen white 
stars. As Betsy looked 
at this sketch, she said, 
‘The stars you have 
drawn for the flag are 
six-pointed, while those 
used in heraldry have 

only five points.’ 

“ *That is true, Betsy,’ 
said the General, ‘for the 
five-pointed star is on 
my own coat of arms of 

the Washington family. 
But would it not be too 
difficult to make such a 
star?’ 
“ “Not at all, your Excellency,’ 
she answered, as she deftly folded 
a bit of paper, and with one snip 
of her scissors cut a five-pointed star. 

“The gentlemen were delighted with her 
skill, and so she was appointed to make the 
first flag. This first flag was made in May, 
1776, shortly before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed, but it was not adopted 
by Congress until June 14, 1777. So, you 
see, Flag Day is always celebrated now on 
June 14th. 

“Well, you would like to hear more about 
my great-grandmother and about my rela- 
tionship to her. The next day after the flag 
was adopted, Betsy Ross was married to 
Joseph Ashburn. He also was a hero in the 
Revolution, like John Ross. During the war 
he was captured by the British and died in 
prison, leaving Betsy a widow for the second 
time, with two little daughters. A prison 
comrade of Joseph Ashburn, John Claypool 
by name, cared for his poor friend and prom- 
ised to carry to his widow his last messages of 
love, the Bible he had used, and the diary he 
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had written. So, when John Claypool was 
released from prison, he carried out his prom- 
ises to his late friend, Joseph Ashburn, and 
he visited the beautiful widow in Philadelphia. 


He fell in love with her also, and they were 


married at Christ Church the eighth of May, 
1782. 

“They had four daughters and my grand- 
mother, Clarissa Claypool Wilson, was the 
eldest. She was carefully trained by her 
mother, and she became a very skillful 
needlewoman. When my Grandfather Wil- 
‘son died and she was left a widow, she took on 
the flag-making business with her mother, 
Mrs. Claypool or Betsy Ross. Great-grand- 
mother was eighty-four years old when she 
died in 1836. 


“Elizabeth Griscom Ross Ashburn Claypool 
was a widow three times and each husband 


ANNA 


E have a brand new sleeping porch, 
It’s on the second floor, 

My brother’s bed is at one end, 

But mine is by the door. 






And when it’s time to ‘‘tumble in,”’ 
And I am snug and tight, 

I see the stars and watch them all 

A-twinkling in the night. 


OUR SLEEPING PORCH 
MEDARY 
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gave his life in the cause of freedom. John 
Claypool did not die until after the war was 
over, but his death was due to the wounds 
he had received in battle and the hardships 
he had endured in prison life. So you see, 
my dear, we can truthfully say that great- 
grandmother gave three husbands to her 
country, as well as having the honor of 


- making the first American flag. 


“*And now, my dear, my story is finished, 
and so is your little flag.” 

I thanked her and said good-by. I have 
never seen the dear little old lady since, but 
I have kept the small silk flag which was 
made for me by this skillful woman, and every 
year on June 14th, the birthday of the flag, 
I like to tell the story as it was told to me by 
Miss Sarah Wilson, the great-granddaughter 
of Betsy Ross. ; 








I try to think which Venus is, 
And look around for Mars, 

And often see The Dipper there, 

That’s made of smaller stars. 


I wonder if they’re seeing me 
Or taking just one peep.... 

And then they all much dimmergrow, 

And I am fast asleep! 








THE STORY OF CHIRPY 


By MARJORIE BARROWS 


LL the little six-footed folk who lived 
in Dandelion Lane loved Chirpy, the 
friendly cricket. Even when Chirpy 

was a very young cricket he could fiddle 
beautifully and his cricket friends never grew 
tired of lifting their elbows—where they 
kept their ears—and listening to his jolly 
little’‘refrain sounding across the fields, 


“‘Cheerio, Cheerio, Cheerio! Chirp!” 


“There’s Chirpy!”’ they would say, smiling. 
And some crickets always would rub their 
shining black wings importantly, and add, 
“Chirpy taught:us men-folk never to take 
long trips, you know. Even when we are in 
love we serenade our cricket sweethearts by 
our own burrows and let them come to us. 
And he found out that we could fiddle nicely 
just with our wings, too!’”’ And then 
they would tell the bugs this 
story of how Chirpy taught 
the crickets that most of 
the best things in the 
world are to be found 
right at home. 

It was a Lady 
Bird Beetle who 
made Chirpy 
want to leave 
home. She 
visited Dandelion 


Lane one day and asked him many questions. 
“What makes you so happy?”’ she said to 
him. “You just sit here in the sun and 
chirp. Why don’t you go out into the world, | 
as I do, and search for things?” 
“Search for what?’ asked Chirpy in sur- 
prise. 

The Lady Bird looked around her. “You 
eat clovers, don’t you?” she said. “Well, 
why don’t you go and hunt for a four-leaf 
clover? That would bring you luck!” 

After the Lady Bird had gone on her way 
again, Chirpy began to look gloomy. The 
thought of the lucky four-leaf clover worried 
him, and he grew restless and unhappy, and 
began to chirp out of tune. Then, at last, he 
started off to look for the Lucky Clover. 

Chirpy started on his travels early in the 

morning. But though he tried very 

hard, he could find no Lucky 

Clover. And nobody could 
tell him where it grew. 

The first person he 

met was a tall thin 

sad-eyed Walking 

Stick, a distant 

cousin of his, who 

gave him some 

advice. “Keep 

to your path, 

chirp when you’re 
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sad and beware of Dragon Fly Den,” she 
told him. 

Just a few moments after that, though, he 
left the path to rescue a poor Damsel Fly who 
had caught one of her beautiful wings in a 
thicket, and later he could not find the road 
again. His new path led him through a 
deep woods filled with Woolly Bear Cater- 
pillars. These little fellows shook their heads 
mysteriously and told him the only things he 
need fear were some dragon flies who lived 
near there, and who were fond of killing any 
bug that came their way. 

At last Chirpy came to a Black Pool where 
he told his story to a wise-looking Whirlagig 
Beetle and asked for advice. The Beetle 
bent his head down very low for a moment 
and then began to speak. ‘‘ When you dive,” 
mumbled the Whirlagig Beetle softly, ‘‘dive 
deep. The skillful bugs make the least 
splash. Most of our best things are found at 
home. Better grow some eyes—you’re blind! 
You’re blind!”” Then he whirled around and 
around and disappeared down in the water. 

Chirpy stood 
very still for a 
few moments 
and thought 
over the queer 
advice of the 
Whirlagig Bee- 
tle. “But I’m 
not blind at 


all!”’ he cried 
indignantly. 
A Water 


Strider, skim- 
ming over the 
pool near 
him, laughed. 
‘““Whirlagig 
means,” he ex- 
plained slowly, “that you can’t see things 
too close. Why, sometimes, you know, the 
big things—the real things are all around us 
and we never know it. Because—we’re blind 
—we haven’t the seeing eye!”’ 

“Oh,” said Chirpy softly. 
can you get it?” 


“Well, how 
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‘T’ll have to take a raft.” 
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The Water Strider reflected. 


‘Sometimes 
if you just sort of expect to see big things— 


you can see them,” he said gently. 
he skated off. 

Chirpy looked after him and then down at 
the Black Pool that he felt he must cross in 
order to find the clover. His six long legs 
were very tired already. “I have to get 
across,” he thought, “and, as I can’t swim, 
And he jumped on 
a floating leaf. The leaf whirled around and 
around and made Chirpy wave his feelers 
dizzily, but after a very long time it landed 
him on the other side of the Pool. Then, as 
the sky looked stormy, the little cricket fiddler 
crawled among some reeds for protection. 

“Ha!” cried many voices all at once. 
“‘Ha!’’ Chirpy looked up and his heart sank 
within him. He was in an opening sur- 
rounded by dozens of hungry-eyed ogres. 
He was caught in Dragon Fly Den! All the 
Dragon Flies and the Damsel Flies darted 
around him in a terrifying manner. Chirpy 
thought he saw among them the Damsel Fly 
who had taken 
him from his 
path that very 
day. But she 
would not look 
his way now. 

“Well,” said 
the Chief Dra- 
gon Fly, after a 
short silence. 
“Speak up, 
prisoner! What 
is your ‘name, 
what do you 
want, and what 
can you do?”’ 

“T’m just 
poor little Chir- 
py,” murmured the cricket huskily. “I’m 
looking for the Lucky Clover and all I can 
do is—why, just to be friendly and fiddle and 
sing, you know!” 

“Hum,” said the Chief crossly. 
hear you!”’ 

Chirpy stood up on his little trembling 


And then 


““Let’s 
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black legs, cleared his throat and began. 
“Che-che-cheerio! Cheerio!”’ he whispered. 
Then he stopped in dismay, for his voice had 
left him, his fiddle was all out of tune. 

‘‘Umph!”’ snorted the horrid 
Chief, “I knew you couldn’t Xt 
play or sing.”’ He turned 
to three dragon fly 
servants. ‘Lead the 
prisoner away, bind 
him in_ cobwebs, 
and bring him back 
tomorrow!” he 
ordered. “Then 
we'll attend to 
him!’”’ 

An hour later Chir- 
py, who had almost 
fallen asleep in his 
chains, sat up, trembling. 
Creeping quietly up to him 
came a little dusky form. 

“You did me a kindness 
this morning,” whispered the Damsel 
Fly whom he had rescued. “And I’ll do 
the same for you. Come along now.” She 
tore off his chains with her teeth. “And 
hurry!” 

A moment later he was in the open air 
again, and, although he was in a strange 
place and far from home, he waved his long 
feelers happily. 

“Oh, it is good to be free!” he cried, 
stretching his legs. “And thank you Miss 
Damsel Fly for....’’ But then he found 
that she had gone back without waiting for 
his thanks. 

“Which really serves you right, you know,” 
said a voice at his elbow, and turning, he saw 
his distant cousin, the sad-eyed Walking 
Stick, once more beside him. “And if you 
had followed my directions and kept to the 
path, you wouldn’t have had all this trouble,” 
she added reproachfully. “‘Now which do 
you want—home—or that clover?” 

Chirpy looked up and shivered. The sky 
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was getting very dark. 
chirped softly. 
“‘Umph,” said the sad-eyed Walking Stick. 
“Then come along with me!”’ 
ea ; > And Chirpy came. 
“ Ai Dy Together they made their 


“T want home!”’ he 


ui 
HT 


>» way through the dark- 


mM i ness. The little cricket 

i shivered again as he 

‘ C me peered around the 

‘i Dingy Thicket, 

through which they | 

were crawl- 

ing. As they 

went on and 

on, strange 

noises sound- 

ed all about 

them, and 

every now 

and then 

the Walk- 

ing Stick 

would 

make him 

chirp. He 

was too sleepy to use his fiddle, but he found 

that by rubbing his wings together he could 

still make a cheerful tune. Chirpy wondered 

sleepily what was going to happen, and though 
he did not say much, he felt a great deal. 

“You were foolish to go searching for the 
Lucky Clover,” said his guide at last, as they 
came to the edge of the Dingy Thicket. 
“But you are a friendly little thing, and 
because you have kept hope in your heart 
during all your troubles, I have helped you out 
of them. Perhaps—but never mind! Go to 
sleep and be thankful that, no matter how 
dark a night it is, you can always tune up 
and chirp!” 

When Chirpy made no answer, the Walking 
Stick looked down and saw that the little 
fellow was already sound asleep. Then she 
crawled off into the Dingy Thicket again, 
muttering to herself. 


Hi 
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Chirpy woke up the next morning and Black Pool and of Dragon Fly Den and 
smiled. The sun was shining, June was in his troubles there. Before him lay home 
the air, and all the world seemed and friends and even the lucky 
very kind. Then he looked 
around him at the big 
white toadstools, at the 
dew-splashed flowers 
nodding in the green 
grass, at—Then he 
wriggled his feelers 
in.amazement. Yes, 
somehow the tall 
thin Walking Stick 
had brought him 


back home again. 








four-leaf clover he was looking 
for. Never again would 
he leave his own little 
burrow in Dandelion 
Den! With a spring 
he darted forward, 
and, as he was lost 
to sight in the 
friendly bushes, the 
io cy aga et ae 
Sa Aylin ay’ = ROppers and beetles 
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SSS Ag and all his bug friends 
:; ants ye are ial . 
Here was Dandelion ( om HHS Vila MR woke up and were glad. 
Lane, and there, nodding at ree a ee ZY For an old refrain now 
in the sunlight by his own N Lis are My sounded through the clear 
little burrow, was a tiny four- yar? SU pele morning air, a refrain carry- 
° P “4 (piling e ° ° . 
leaf clover! Could it have been “= 2 Pilih - ing with it a note of triumph. 
there all the time? And Dandelion Lane once 
Chirpy kicked up his little black legs more heard Chirpy’s song of joy, 
joyously. Gone and forgotten were all Cheerio, cheerio, cheerio! 
thoughts of the Dingy Thicket and the Chirp! 


PRIZE COLOR CONTEST 


i Moers prizes will be offered to the readers of CHILD LIFE, one prize to the girl winner and one prize, of equal value, to 
the boy winner. The prizes will be awarded to the boy and girl who send in the two best color productions of the 
following page. The names of the winners of the April contest are: ELINORE E. SMITH, 323 South Granger St., Saginaw, 
Michigan; and RICHARD F. MOREAN, 2739 Pillsbury Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The characters of ““The Regeneration of Shasta’ should be done in their natural colors. Try to be sure that these colors 
are correct. The best colors are made with the use of water color paints, but crayons may also be used effectively. 

Do you know the natural colors of these woodland folk? 

Send your colored page before June 20th to 


ESTELLE H. ROBBINS 
Care of CHILD LIFE RAND MENALLY & COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





CORRECT SOLUTION OF LAST MONTH'S PRIZE COLOR .CONTEST 


No. 1._ APPLE (Rosaceae). The Apple is a native of southern derived from the story of the youth Narcissus. 

Asia. It has been cultivated from time immemorial. It is now 

vv in every temperate climate, and is a most important fruit. 
he most perfect apple region in North America is that which begins 


They are among the 
choicest of hardy spring flowers, and are native to southern Europe 
and the Mediterranean region. The genus includes the Daffodils or 


Daffydowndillys, as they are sometimes called, and Jonquils. For 
with Nova Scotia and extends west to Lake Michigan. North America 300 years they have wn as cultivated plants. Sixteen genera 
has the lenin: apple industry of the world. of these plants are now referred to as Narcissus. Time, early spring. 

No. 2. PIT R P T (Darlingtonia. Sarraceniacea). This Color, lemon yellow to orange; also white. 
is one of the most interesting of all Pitcher Plants. The plant was No. 4. IP (Tulipa). Originally from Persian word Toliban, 
first collected near Mt. Shasta. It grows at an altitude of 5,000 feet a Turban, which the inverted flower resembles. Native of Siberia, 
on the Sierra Nevada mountains of ifornia. The Pitchers grow in Asia Minor, China, and Japan. The genus includes. 38 species. 
clusters and are a foot or two high. Underneath are the traps which Linnaeus grouped ail the garden tulips he knew under the name of 
mean death to all sorts of insects. These Pitchers are now hothouse Tulipa gesneriana. Tulips are great favorites in Holland. The 
plants, and are greenish yellow with reddish brown veins. origin of the Tulips seems lost beyond recovery. They were culti- 

No. 3. DAFFODI (Amaryllidacea). Thought by some to be vated by the Turks from whom we have no exact records. 


If you would like to know more about the little people of the woods, send self-addressed, stamped envelope to 


ESTELLE H. ROBBINS 
Care of CHILD LIFE RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE REGENERATION 
OF SHASTA 


HASTA DAISY: “Hello, Billy Tadpole! The last time I 
saw you I believe you had a tail, and now you have legs!” 
Frog: “You are quite right, Shasta Daisy. As everything in 
nature changes, I didn’t want to be left behind; so I changed my 
legs and name at the same time. That is, Mother Nature did. 
She presented them to me. Then I could hop all over and see the 
sights.” 


Shasta Daisy: “Isn't she wonderful? Although sometimes 
she needs a little assistance. Now, take myself, for instance. I 
was nothing but a little wild Field Daisy. Even the farmers 
scorned me and called me White Weed. Then the great naturalist, 
Burbank, invited me and two of my little cousins from across the 
sea to join his school, and after eight years of study we have reached 
perfection.” 


Carnation: “Yes, but one must have ambition, too! I well 
remember when I was but a dusty Garden Pink, growing along 
this very hedge! I simply made up my mind then and there that 
I was going to be a big glorious flower. And here I am—the emblem 

' of Mothers’ Day! But I have not yet reached the goal of my 
desire.” 

Pansy: “I suppose you believe in reincarnation?” 

Carnation: “You are mistaken. I believe in evolution or 
growth. I'd hate to vegetate like that potato in the next garden.” 

Pansy: “Don’t delude yourself! There is not much going on 
that his little green eyes don’t see! Why, only yesterday, he asked 
me what I was thinking about. You know, I stand for Thought.” 

Billy Frog: ‘“‘And what were you thinking about, Heartsease?” 

Pansy: *‘What a beautiful world it would be 
if we only reflected more love!” 
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1 commen aun Biciltien. 2 3 Pansy (Viola Tricolor) 






































































LIST OF THE TWENTY TITLES IN EACH 


VOLUME WITH THE AGES INDICATED 


VOLUME ONE 
6 Years of Age and Under 
Rhyme & Jingle Reader 
First Term Primer 
Nursery Tales 
Mother Goose Reader 
£sop's Fables 
More Fables from Alsop 
Fairy Stories of the Moon 
Stories from Grimm 
Jack and the Beanstalk 
Adventures of a Brownie 
Three Billy Goats Gruff 
Patriotic Stories 
Four Little Cotton Tails 
Cotton Tails in Winter 
Cotton Tails at Play 
Cotton Tails in Vacation 
Little Red Riding Hood 
Kitty Mittens 
Puss in Boots & Cinderella 
Story of a Sunbeam 


VOLUME TWO 

7 Years of Age 
Nature Myths 
Little Wood Friends 
Bird Stories 
Wings and Stings 
Little Plant People—I 
Little Plant People—1II 
Little Workers 
Greek Myths 
Stories from Andersen 
Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
Thumbelina 
Reynard The Fox 
More Stories of the 3 Bears 
More Stories of the 3 Pigs 
Child Life in the Colonies 


Boyhood of Lincoln 

Story of David Crockett 
Story of Daniel Boone 
Boston Tea Party 

Stories of the Norsemen 
Story of the Mayflower 
Famous Early Americans 
Stories of the Revolution—lI 
Stories of the Revolution—II 
Stories of the Revolution—III 
Children of the Northland 
Story of the Pilgrims 


VOLUME FOUR 
9 Years of Age 
What We Drink 
Animal Life in the Sea 
What Happened at the Zoo 
Story of Cotton 
Story of Printing 
Story of Silk 
Stories of Time 
Story of Wheat 
Story of Sugar 
History of Verse 
Life in Colonial Days 
Story of Grant 
Story of Napoleon 
American Inventors—I 
American Inventors—II 
Stories of Robin Hood 
Lexington & Bunker Hill 
The Snow Man 
Three Golden Apples 
Eyes & No Eyes & 3 Giants 
VOLUME FIVE 
10 Years of Age 
Stories of the Stars 
Making of the World 
Gifts of the Forests 
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Fuzz in Japan 

Picture Study Stories 
Story of Columbus 

Story of Robinson Crusoe 
Sleeping Beauty 


VOLUME THREE 

8 Years of Age 
Bud, Stems and Fruits 
Our Animal Friends 
Story of Wool 
Story of Coal 
Story of Flax 
Story of Glass 
Indian Children Tales 
Story of Washington 

















































































































































Story of Leather 


Story of Iron nee 

Stor of Steam ‘ stories. 
e ar xpedition * 

Story of La Fayette restless. 


Panama and the Canal 
Story of the Fl. 

Story of Robert E. Lee 
Story of Joan of Arc 
Story of Nathan Hale 
Great European Cities 
Story of Belgium 

Rip Van Winkle 

Little Lame Prince 
The Golden Fleece 
The Miraculous Pitcher 
King of the Golden River 















VACATION READING 


HETHER on a train, at the shore, or 

at home children love to read or- hear 
Rainy days in summer are doubly 
Children cannot play out of doors 
and they haven’t the toys and books at the 
summer resort that they had at home. 

Short fascinating stories, a wide range of subjects— 
just the thing for traveling or the summer’ cottage. 
Be sure you have a volume of the Junior Home 
Library with you this summer. 


A Unique Idea in Children’s Reading 


PICK OUT THE VOLUME 


that fits the age of your children. Each 
volume contains 20 books separately 
bound in limp cloth. The books have 
been prepared by educational experts and 
offer just the right selection for children 
for each age. Fairy stories, history 
stories, industrial stories, and the best 
literature for children have been blended 
in the right proportion to develop the 
child’s thirst for the best reading. Pur- 
chase one volume at a time according 
to the ages of your child- 


ren. Both style of story | ,The. 3 S50 ioe 
and the wording used have been Only e 


edited according to the ages. 





20 SEPARATE BOOKS 


in each volume. Each book contains 32 pages, 
is well printed, nicely illustrated and is bound in 
limp cloth. Attractive in appearance, and very 
durable. Just the right size for children to 
handle easily, each story complete, but not too 
long to become tiresome. 

The 20 books contained in each volume 
aggregate 640 pages, making a book 5x74x2 
inches in size. 

The jacket covers are bound in a specially 
made fabric that looks like and is as durable as 
real leather. The artistic design is embossed 
and hand colored, with raised gold letterirg 
and panels. When the books are enclosed and 
the silk tape tied, it forms 
a beautiful volume that any- 
one will be proud tobave on 
their library table or in the 
bookcase. 


Postpaid 


THE JUNIOR LIBRARY 





SOLD ON A MONEY-BACK BASIS, IF NOT SATISFACTORY 


The D. C. Kreidler Company, not inc. Chicago, Ill. 


Publishers JUNIOR HOME MAGAZINE 





MAIL ORDER COUPON 


The D. C. Kreidler Co. 


910 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
Please send me Volume No........of The Junior Library, 


for which I enclose $3.50 in full payment. 
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THE THREE CROSSES 


Adapted from a Teutonic Legend 


By MAY 


LOP! Clop! Clop! Hans the wood- 
man was busy cutting down trees. ‘No 
idle moments had Hans; he was a rare 

worker, and only he himself really knew 

how much money he had safely stowed away! 
Hans thought of that money all the time 

he was working, and how busily he planned 

as to its spending! But it was to be all for 

himself, yes, all for him- 

self. Clop! Clop! Clop! 

It is easy, so Hans 

thought, to cut down 

trees, when it means 

money in the bag,— 

money to buy a fine 

house, fine clothes, a fine 

position. Clop! Clop! 

A good time, eh? 
Ragged Fritz did not 

cut down trees. He 

would not have had the 

strength, for he was only 

a boy, and a half starved 

one, too; but he 

often listened to the 

sound of Hans’ 

hammering 

and hack- 
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ing amongst the trees on that lonely heath 
near Salzburg, for Fritz would be there gather- 
ing sticks to light Old Woman Marthe’s fires. 
Old Woman Marthe did not pay Fritz, for 
she had no money; but she blessed him for 
helping her, which he liked better. 
And it happened Fritz was gathering sticks 
on the edge of the marsh when, just about 
noontide, he saw big 
Hans come quite near 
and begin chopping at 
a tree. 
Clop! Crash! sounded 
the stroke and the fall. 
Down went the tree and 
Fritz as well, as Hans 
was staring at the little 
moss wifekin who had 
started up from the 
undergrowth close by, 
and stepped on to the 
stump of the newly 
hacked tree. 











“Greeting,”’ said the wifekin, bowing low. 
“Greeting, friend Hans. Will you grant us 
a favor?”’ 

“How much will you pay?” asked Hans; 

efor the very sight of the moss boggart made 
him think of money and of hidden treasure 
as well. 

“T have nothing but my gratitude,” sighed 
the sprite, “but you 
will have that paid in 
full. After all, the 
service we ask is very 
small. In fact, it is 
merely to cut three 
big crosses on the 
stump of the very last 
tree you fell.”’ 


Hans nodded. 
“We shall see,’ he 
said. ‘‘But at any 


rate I am not going 
to waste any more of 
my time in talking to 
you. ‘Three crosses! 
What sense is there 
in such a_ request? 
And not a crown for 
the service.” 

The moss’ wifekin 
wrung his hands im- 
ploringly. 

“Grant me my peti- 
tion, Woodman,” he pleaded again, “and I 
will tell you why I ask.” 

But Hans only swung his axe, and crick, 
crack, went a branch. He did not even see 
what happened to the wifekin. Yet Fritz 
remained gathering his twigs till the sunset 
turned gray, and Hans, having cut down his 
last tree, shouldered his tools, and went home. 
Then out crept Fritz and looked at the last 
hacked stump. He looked over and under, 
round and up, but not a sign of a cross could 
he find. Now Fritz was as kind-hearted as 
he. was poor; and though it was past supper 
time, he set down his bundle of twigs and 
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cut three crosses on the soft wood. Then 
home he went, after leaving the twigs at Old 
Woman Marthe’s. 

And when he reached home all he got was 
a crust of bread, as there was no supper left! 
Next day, back came the greedy Hans. He 
was just as eager to work, but somehow his 


wood chopping did not prosper. His axe 
edge continually blunted and he took 
twice the time in his hewing. 

| With the sweat 
streaming down his 
face, greedy Hans 
finally sat upon a log, 
grumbling furiously. 

Twhirr! Ona stone 
before him stood the 
moss wifekin. 

“Ah, my man,”’ said 
the boggart, “why did 
you not cut those three 
crosses last night as 
you were asked?” 

“Why should I?” 
retorted Hans. ‘‘How 
- can crosses help you?”’ 

“IT will tell you,” 
said the wifekin. “In 
the evening and at 
night we are often 
hunted by the Wild 

Huntsmen, and are 

obliged to allow 

them to worry us, 
unless we can reach 

a tree with three 
From there they have no 
power to move us. You failed to do so easy 
a task when entreated, therefore you shall 
have no more luck in your wood craft. 
Your finest axe will ever be blunt and 
all the trees will ever be knotted and 
treacherous.” 

With that the wifekin turned a somersault 
into the moss and vanished, leaving Hans in 
a pretty rage. . 


crosses on it. 
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It was Fritz who, later, as he passed through the crock in his arms he ran home to his 
the wood, spied the wifekin again. This time mother and the children. 
he was not alone; a Bah! How old Hans was grumbling as I 
crowd of wild moss “ passed his hut. 
boggerts were with ZR $5 4g , - “I can’t sharpen 
him. They sur- OGG ed NE ITE he Y my axe! I can’t 
rounded our be- \_ ~“SiQiICNAPAN SEIU, sharpen my axe!” he 
wildered Fritz and AN 4 Fa EN shouted. 
began to sing a song > | <7 Sa a0 AK SRO Tra. .la. .lee! 
of gratitude. | SS, = Wig ) 92s Behold the moss 

“You have saved RY, \ PRO <6 i( wifekins dancing gaily 
us,” they concluded. EA AP ECA ATING 8 Wilt were s{ to the music of the 
“And because it was SMW Hf IR \ ah i SLs MY) 208) marsh frogs; no fear 
an act of kindness ~/@<sexcunyy iNet ARNEL A | have they of Wild 
it shall have its re- \eoyy EI KZ ME Ga Huntsmen now. Is 
ward.” ie | 1 ee NY / there not their tree 

Then, twirling Y \ FM Nfie= Wa with the three 
faster than ever j ATK NY ee crosses waiting for 
around Fritz, they led » AP SQN ATE them, their tree of 
him down to where a “$ "We hese refuge? 
crock of glittering gold lay hidden under > A) Tra ..la.. leet 
a gnarled root. Tra..la..lee! 

“Tt is yours!” they cried. “It is our act Behold Fritz and his mother 
of kindness to you, dear Fritz. The gold happy and rich for life, giving 
belongs to you.” to their neighbors, and so finding sunshine 

How pleased was honest Fritz! Taking themselves. 


COBWEBS 


HELEN COALE CREW 


NE morning very early It was the fairies wash-day, 
I jumped up from my bed And they had neatly spread 
And went out on the dewy lawn Their little sheets and tablecloths 
Before the sun was high. Upon the grass to dry. 
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We will be pleased to send you our book, “The Care 
and Feeding of Infants,” also a Free Trial 

‘ Botile of Mellin’s Food. 
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BILLY VISITS BIG SISTER BEE 


By ELIZABETH GORDON 


HERE!” said Billy, straightening up 
to get the kinks out of his back. 
“Those old weeds are out at last, and 

my garden looks fine. I’ll have heaps of 


radishes and young onions in another week 


or so. My asparagus 
is ready now, and 
after I have rested a 
bit I’ll cut some. of 
those jolly, big, 
tender shoots and 
take them 

to Mother 

for lunch.” 

‘Beth 
wants 
’sparagus for lunch,” 
said that young lady, 
plumping herself down 
on the grass beside her ‘big brother Billy, and 
looking just like a big dandelion blossom in 
her primrose-yellow frock. 

“Beth can have ’sparagus,” said Billy, 
“only Mother will put yours through a sieve 
after it is cooked, and put some milk in it 
for you. It will be a lovely pale green soup— 
just the thing for three-year-old sisters. Now 
hold your apron, Beth dear, and I will cut 


the asparagus and you may take it to Mother 
your own self.” 

After Beth had gone proudly 
into the little new bungalow at 
the foot of the lane, with the 
asparagus for Mother, Billy sat 

on the grass at the edge of 
his garden resting, and 
thinking about nothing at 
all. He was rather 
interested in the 
movements of Big 
Sister Honey Bee, 
who was flitting 
about from one 
white clover bloom 
to another, hum- 
ming a croony, tuney song to herself. 
It was such a busy happy little tune, 
that Billy amused himself by making a little 
song to it, something like this: 
If I could be a Honey Bee, 
I’d build a little hive, 
And gather honey all day long, 
To keep my folks alive; 
And when I’d gathered quite enough, 
For us, of honey sweet, 
I’d just keep on a-gathering, 
. For the orphan bees to eat. 
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“Why, bless your dear kind heart, Billy 
boy,” said a silvery little voice, ““We don’t 
mind being orphans—well, half orphans any- 
way. We’re used to it. We’ve never so 
much as seen our father. He went out of 
the world before we came into it, and we 
seldom ever see our queen mother. We’re 
all so busy, you see.” 

“But who takes care of you when you 
are little?’’ said Billy. “All babies have to 
be taken care of, until they can take care of 
themselves.” 

“Oh!” said Big Sister Bee airly. “‘Don’t 
get it into your head that any of us are 
neglected. Our big sister bees take care of 
us while we are babies, and see that we are 
kept warm and comfy, and get our. milk on 
time.” 

“Milk!” exclaimed Billy, “I know I’ve 
lived in the city almost all my life, but you 
must not expect me to believe that you feed 
your baby bees 
milk!”’ 

“What would 
you feeda 
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are strong enough to go out and find food for 
all. This is very sweet clover,’’ said she ap- 
preciatively. ‘It will make splendid honey.” 
“T never can find any honey in clover,” 
said Billy. ‘All I can find in the ends of 
the petals is something that tastes like 
sugary water. How do you gather it?” 
‘““We don’t gather honey,” said Big Sister 


.Bee. “‘We just gather. the nectar which 


goes into the honey.” 

“But where do you get the honey to put 
the nectar in?” asked Billy, in a puzzled 
manner. 

“We first gather the nectar,” said Big 
Sister Bee, ‘“‘and take it home and make it 
into honey, just as you gather the sap from 
maple trees, and make it into delicious 
maple sugar.” 

“What do you put into it?”’ asked Billy, 
still more puzzled. 

“Oh,” buzzed Big Sister Bee, “that is 
our secret. We 
wouldn’t tell 
that, because 
we love children 





baby?” asked 





Big Sister Bee, 
in surprise. 

“Of course,” 
said Billy, “I 
know our babies 
have to have 
milk, but I 
thought the bee 
babies were diff- 
erent. Where 
do you get milk, and how do you give it to 
them?” 

“We fill their cradles with it,” said Big 
Sister Bee, “‘and then we seal them up, and 
let them grow until they are ready to get 
up. Then they knock the covers off and 
crawl out—wings, stings, and all. And then, 
when they are a few days old, it’s their 
turn to take care of the new babies, while 
we older sisters keep the hives clean until we 








and we want 
them to have 
very pure 
. honey. People 
might try to 
imitate it, if 
they knew what 
we put into it. 
And that 
would n’t be 
fair. It would 
be robbing children of one of their most 
needed foods. Excuse me,” she broke off, 
“T’ll be back ina minute. Miss Wild Rose 
has promised me a basket full of bread 
this morning, and we need it.” 
Billy laughed. “First milk and then 


bread,” said he. “Big Sister Bee must 
be joking with me!” 

“My!” said Big Sister Bee, buzzing through 
the air and balancing herself on the white 
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clover bloom. “What a funny boy you 
are! Of course we have to have bread for 
our little brothers and sisters. If we did 


not feed them good wholesome foods, how 
could they ever make the wax for the honey- 
comb, or fly four or five miles for nectar? 
Tell me that!” 

“How do you carry your bread home?” 
asked Billy. 

“In our bread baskets,” said Big Sister 
Bee. “You call it pollen, but we call it 
bee bread. See, I’ve got two big baskets 
full!” 

“Oh!” said Billy. “I see now what you 
mean by baskets. Those funny little lumps 
on your legs are pollen, are n’t they?” 

“Certainly,” said Big Sister Bee. “And 
what we don’t get in the summer, we don’t 
get at all; so it bee-hooves us to lose no 
time.” 

“I’d like honey better,” 
did not get grainy. 
- and dripping.” 

“It granulates,” said Big Sister Bee, 
“because you keep it too cool. You should 
keep it in the attic where the sun beats on 
the roof, instead of in the cellar or ice box. 
Use lots of it, Billy. It’s good for you. It 
makes fine cakes and candy, and it’s much 
better for you than sugar.” 

“What makes you think it is better than 


said Billy, “if it 
I like it nice and soft 
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sugar?’’ asked Billy, opening his eyes wide. 

“We know it is,” said Big Sister Bee. 
“You see, sugar isn’t good for our babies 
and honey is, and it is’ probably the same 
with yours. God taught us how to make 
honey, and man taught himself how to make 
sugar. And now good-by, Billy,” said Big 
Sister Bee, flying away home with her heavy 
load. 

“Billy, Billy,’ called Sister Sue. 
home now! Lunch is ready.” 

““Goodness,”’ laughed Billy, as he ran into 
the bungalow to wash his hands. He knew 
he must have fallen asleep on the grass and 
dreamed that talk with Big Sister Bee, but 
it made him think, anyway. 

Sue was just putting a nice white comb 
of honey on the table as he came in. “See 
the lovely honey Mother got from the bee 
man,” she said. 

“That’s fine,” said Billy. “I’m going to 
keep bees next year, so we can have all the 
honey we want.” 

“I’m a bee,” 
around Billy. 
honey.” 


““Come 


said Baby Beth, buzzing 
“This little bee wants some 


| ' er 
ery 


“Have some of brother’s nice fresh aspar- 
agus first, Little Bee,” said Mother. “After- 
wards, you may have all the bread and milk 
and honey you want.” 
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Juvenile Books 


The Rano MCNALtty catalog and illustrated with genuine un- 
of Books for Children and guide derstanding of children. 
for selection is arranged so well 
that you can determine at once 
which books will be best for your 
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Every sort of story is included, 
every phase of child-life is cov- 
; ; : ered. Renownedchildren’s authors 
children, according to their age. and famous artists have contrib- 
And for children of all ages you uted. Every book in this compact 
will find just the right sort of little catalog is wholesome, uplift- 
books. ing and the kind of entertainment 

children like and you will ap- 

Whether they read for them- prove. Send today for your copy. 
selves or listen—all-ears to you, tt lists a complete children’s i 
every book listed in this handy brary and tells you which books 
shopping bag catalog is sprightly, are suitable for children of dif- 
teeming with interest, and written’ ferent ages. 















ee Ranp M¢NALLY & Company, 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please mail to me free of charge, your catalog of Books for 
Children and guide for selection. 
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YO LEE’S MELONS 


By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


NE — two— three — four — 
five—six—seven!”’ 

Yo Lee stopped to get 

his breath 

and then 

went on 


wT, 
© ts 


melons 
as he piled 
them, one after 
another, on his 
father’s wheel- 
barrow. 
‘‘One—two— 
three— four —five — 
six — seven—eight!”’ 
And then Yo Lee’s father, 
working on the other side of 
the wide wheelbarrow, had to stop 
and rest his back a minute, too. 
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For even though Yo Lee’s father was a grown 
man and could handle melons faster and much 
more steadily than could a boy as young as 
Yo Lee, still, even a strong man has to rest 
sometimes. Melons are heavy, and it’s tire- 
some business lifting and packing them on a 
wheelbarrow. 

Yo Lee and his family lived in a tiny house 
outside of a great city in China. Father 
Lee, with the help of his family, worked hard, 
early and late. And because they worked so 
hard, the little garden which belonged to them 
gave them enough to eat and a little to sell; 
so that Lo Lee and his brothers and sisters 
had enough clothes for comfort, if not for 
style and beauty. But the family never had 
had enough money to celebrate festival days 
as all well-to-do folks in China do, or to give 

presents and make parties. 
When Yo Lee’s baby brother was born, 
just three weeks before the morn- 
\zen ing when the melons were piled on 
» the wheelbarrow, Mother Lee said 
to her husband, “‘Don’t you sup- 
pose that this time, when we have such 
a fine little son, we can have a party 
and give him a good start? And have 
presents and everything?” ; 
Every Chinese family tries to have a party 
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the day a new baby is one month old. Ifthe 
baby is a girl, having a party is not quite so 
important, but for a baby boy—oh, then a 
party is very, very important. Mother Lee 
had three baby boys already, but the new 
baby seemed so beautiful and strong that she 
longed to do him honor. 

Father Lee thought about it long and care- 
fully. 

“We have melons to spare,” he finally 
said, “and they would sell for enough to pay 
for a party—a pretty good party, too. But 
if I take time to go into the city market to 
sell them, what will happen to the garden? 
You know I must work every minute of the 
day to make it do well.” 

Mother Lee nodded sadly. She knew very 
well how hard they all must work to get a 
living for so many from such a tiny patch of 
ground. The soil must be worked and fed 
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daily, and cared for from morning till night. 
But she didn’t think about Yo. 

“Why not let me go, Father?” the boy 
asked suddenly. “Last year I went with you 





once and I know the way. I’m strong! I 
can push a wheelbarrow. Let me take the 
melons to market and then you will not have 
to be away from work, and yet we can get 
the money and have a party.” 

After much talk the plan was made. Yo 
Lee was to take the melons to market on the 
day before the baby’s month birthday and 


. he was to bring back fruit and delicacies for 
the party. So invitations were sent out to - 


kinsfolk, and the tiny house was cleaned and 
scrubbed and set in perfect order for the great 
event. 


Early in the morning on the day Yo was to 
go to the city, the melons were picked and 
Father Lee, with Mother Lee peeking from 
the house once in a while to see that the work 
was done swiftly, helped Yo load the wheel- 
barrow. A funny sort of a wheelbarrow that 
was, too! Not at all the kind of a wheel- 








barrow one sees in America! It was a plat- 
form with a hole in it, and through the hole 


one great wheel turned. From handles at the 
back, straps went up over the back of the 
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person who pushed the wheelbarrow, and in 
this way great loads could be carried, for part 
of the weight hung from the shoulders instead 
of entirely from the wrists. 

With many bits of advice as to how to cross 
bridges, how to sell the melons and the like, 
Yo Lee set out on his long journey. Anda 
proud minute it was for his father and mother, 
as they looked after their oldest son and 
realized that he was old enough to help so 
much. 

The first mile was passed and everything 
was well; the second, and though Yo Lee’s 
back began to ache and his hands to feel 
numb, he kept bravely on. The city was 
just ahead now, and soon he would pass under 
the great gates and arrive at the market. 
Only one more bridge to cross—only one— 

Whether Yo Lee was daydreaming too 
much about the party, or whether he couldn’t 
have helped it anyway, he never would know. 
But this he did know. Suddenly, just as 
he was crossing the bridge over the last 


canal outside the city, men, carrying a great 
chair, in which a traveler rode, came running 


across the little bridge. And before Yo Lee 
even guessed that trouble 


was coming, the front ‘ 


bearer bumped into the wheel- 
barrow and the precious load 
that was to buy the baby’s party was spilled 
hither and yon over the road. 
Now perhaps that would not have been so 
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bad, for melons do not 
crack easily and Yo Lee 
could have picked them . 
up and repacked his load, 
but the bridge was so near 
the city that crowds were 
passing all the time. Soon 
scores of people collected 
and, laughing and pretend- 
ing to help, boys and 
girls and grown folks, 
too, hurried around, 
picking up melons and 
running off with them! 
Loudly Yo 


Lee called to - 


them in his 
chattering 
Chinese. 
“Don’t take 
my melons. 
Please, Hon- 


ored Countrymen! 
They are to bring 
the money we need 
for the party for my 
honored baby brother! My 
baby brother who will be 
one month old to-morrow! 
Please don’t take my 
melons!”’ 

But it was no use. The 
more Yo Lee entreated, the more folks 
laughed and stole the melons. They did not 
seem to realize that they were stealing. No 
one stopped to think that an honest China- 
man—for the Chinese are honest folk—should 
not steal melons from a poor boy on the road. 
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It seemed just a comical joke to grab up the interpreter the whole story came out. 
nearest melon and make off with it. No one “Give him this,” the traveler said, and 
noticed Yo Lee and his distress and disap- before Yo Lee could guess that something 
pointment. nice was going to happen to him, there lay 
No one, that is, till the curtain was pulled in his hand a piece of gold—more, oh much 
aside from the chair the men had carried and more, than all the melons would have earned 
a kindly American face looked out on the for him. He bowed his head gratefully clear 











scene. down to the ground, and then, after a long 
“What’s this?” asked the traveler. ‘‘Why . speech of thanks to the traveler, he hurried 
do we delay?”’ off to the city to buy things for the party. 


His interpreter explained the accident of the Such rejoicing as there was in the little house 
bearers running into the boy and spilling the that evening! And such a party as there was 
melons, but he did not need to explain the the next day—never had the Lee kinsfolk 
rest. The traveler could see that for himself. seen the like! There were lanterns a-plenty 
At first he, too, laughed at the funny sight. and sweetmeats for all and favors to take 
Then he noticed Yo Lee standing helplessly home—a gold piece buys many things in 
by the roadside, his precious load gone and China. And best of all there was money 










nothing to show for it. left over which thoughtful Mother Lee 
Bravely Yo Lee gulped down his tears and wrapped up and put in the bottom of a vase. 
tried to look as though everything was all “‘Some day,” said Yo Lee, as he watched 








right. - A Chinese boy has lots of courage and her tuck it away, “‘maybe baby will grow up 
if only it had been Yo Lee’s own loss he and be a great traveler like the gentleman 
wouldn’t have cared so much. But to go who did so much for us.” 


home with nothing for the baby brother’s “Maybe so,”’ said his little mother, “maybe 
party—even a brave boy could hardly endure so.’ And then she smiled at her big boy 
that without tears! and added, “‘but if he grows up to be as good 


“Ask him to come here and tell us about a son as you are, my boy, he will please his 
it,” suggested the traveler, and through the ‘ mother.” 











MY FRIEND LU 
MARJORIE BARROWS 








LUNCH each day He smiles at me 
With my friend Lu, And is never late, 
Who wears his hair For he lives on 

In a long black queue. My Chinese plate. 
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Mothers— 


Let Your Children be Comfortable this Summer in 


GARMENTS 


The Perfect Underwear for Children 


(;° to the nearest good dry goods store and see 
for yourself the fine quality in these “‘M’’ Garments. Feel 

the soft fabrics. Notice how carefully they are finished— 
the smooth seams, the well-made buttonholes, the buttons sewed on to stay. 
Think of the mending time they will save you, think of the money they 
will save you because they are sure to wear longer than the ordinary 
children’s underwear. 


The “M” Line includes Infants Shirts in Foldover and Button styles, 
Diaper-Supporting Bands, Children’s Waists, Waist Union Suits and Plain 
Union Suits in knit and woven fabrics. 


Look for the red “M” in the wreath when you shop for 
children’s underwear. It’s a certainty of satisfaction. 


Minneapolis Knitting Works, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The New Chautauqua 
Industrial Art Desk 


goes back to first principles in the amuse- 
ment, entertainment and instruction of 
children in the home. 



































For a third of a century, children fortunate 
enough to possess it have been quietly 
pushing to the front. 




















— first at home 

— then in their classes at school 

—and afterwards arts, trades, 
vocations and professions. 


























John B. Gruelle, Ruth B. Chapman, 

Foster K. Packard, Edward S. Reynolds, 

and Stiles Dickenson, are a few of the 

many illustrious men and women who 

profess that in childhood their hidden tal- 

; ents received their first prod and guidance 

by the use of the Chautauqua Industrial 
; Art Desk. 


7 You may start your child on the way to 
ie achievement by the use of the Chautau- 
i} qua Industrial Art Desk. 
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THE BOOK 


KITTY PARSONS 


Y mother gave a pretty book 
To me one day and said: 
“Be careful of this book, my child, 
And when the whole you've read, 


‘Don't throw it carelessly aside, 
Or tear a single page, 

Because I'd like to have it last 
Till you are twice my age!” 


And then she said: ‘‘A book’s a friend 
Who needs much loving care, 

And if he’s treated well he'll stand 

A lot of wear and tear; 


“So read him very carefully, 
And learn to love him too; 
Then, put him on your bookcase shelf, 

When you have read him through.” 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
F AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of Curtp Lirs, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for April, 1922. 
STATE OF ILLINOIS } 
COUNTY OF COOK § ®* 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared Fred L. McNally, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Managing Editor of Cuitp Lire 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 

uired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed. on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: Publisher, Rand McNally & Company, 536 S. 
Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois; Editor, Rose Waldo, 2419 N. Clark Street, 
Chicago, Illinois; Managing Editor, Fred L. McNally, 230 E. Delaware Street, 
Chicago, Illinois; Business Manager, Joseph M. an, Riverside, Illinois. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, 
or, if a corporation, give its name and the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock). 

Rand McNally & Company—a Corporation. Harry B. Clow and Andrew 
F. W. re Trustees of Estate of Andrew McNally, deceased, 536-538 
S. Clark St., Chicago; Andrew F. W. McNally, 536-538 S. Clark St., Chicago; 
James McNally, 536-538 S. Clark St., Chicago; Sabina R. Arnold, Western 
Springs, Illinois; Mrs. Wm. H. Milchsack, Nazareth, Pennsylvania; Clara M. 

ohl, 6 Edgewood Pk., New Rochelle, N. Y.; Mrs. Florence Pierce Mott, 
care Whitney Central Nat’] Bank, New Orleans, La.; Robert P. Payne, 176 
E. 6th St., St. Paul, Minn.; F. D. Payne, 3631 Bosworth Ave., Chicago; 
Louise P. Bunts, 559 Surf St., Chicago; Andrew McNally, Trustee for Wyles 
MeNally, 538 S. Clark St., Chicago; Mary A. B. MacKenzie, 1161 Monadnock 
Bldg., Chicago; E. C. Buebring, 536-538 S. Clark Street, Chicago; Eleanor V. 
MeNally, 1308 Asbury Ave., Evanston, Ill.; Jessie Hessert, 547 Fullerton 
Parkway, Chicago; Julia Hessert, Drake Hotel, Chicago; Gustav Hessert, 
Trustee for Marie Hessert and Fred Hessert, 536-538 S. Clark St., Chicago. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more, of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, go state.) None that I know of. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in —_ other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any- other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 4 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold 
or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
six months preceding the date shown above is.......... (This information is 
required from daily publications only.) 

Frep L. McNatty, Managing Editor 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3lst day o March, 1922. 

M. J. Stanton. 
SEAL 


My commission expires December 9, 1922. 
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CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


By FRANCES HIGGINS 


N London, some years ago, there lived no doubt understood it, for she learned 
a little dark-eyed girl by the name of Italian as soon as she learned to speak. Her 
Christina Rossetti. Her father was a father taught this language to all his 

poet who had left his native land of Italy to children, and in their own home they seldom 


come to England to 
live. He taught the 
beautiful language of his 
country in a great 
college there. 

Her mother had once 
been a governess, and 
she, too, was.very wise 
and good. And her 
godmother was a really, 
truly princess, the Prin- 
cess Christina Bona- 
parte. 

Now Christina was a 
very dear little girl. 
Her parents, her sister, 
her brothers, and all who 
knew her thought so. 
You would have thought 
so, too, could you have 
known her. When. she 
was only three years old 
her father wrote a little 
verse in Italian about 
her and her sister Maria. 
As tiny as she was, she 


spoke English. You 
see, he loved his own 
country, though he was 
so very far away. 
Christina never went 
to school, for she had 
all her lessons at home 
with her own dear 
mother for a_ teacher. 
Though she loved her 
father, her sister, and 
her two brothers very 
much, she loved her 
mother even more. 
When lessons were done, 
her mother always had 
interesting stories to 
tell her. Christina never 
forgot the lovely times 
they had together. 
When she grew up and 
wrote stories and poems, 
as of course you know, 
she always dedicated her 
books to her dear, dear 


mother, who was very 














proud of Christina and of her work. 

Another person who loved this little girl 
of the long ago, and whom she loved very 
dearly, was her Grandfather Polidori, who 
lived in the country, full thirty miles from 
London town. What fun it was to visit 
him! To do this she had to ride on the stage- 
coach for hours and hours. 

Around Grandfather Polidori’s cottage was 
a beautiful garden. It was there she saw 
the “brown and furry caterpillar,” the “sun- 
loving swallow,” and 
the “poor little, timid, 
furry man” of a garden- 
mouse, which she wrote 
about in her books for 











































































little girls and 
boys. We can 
easily imagine it 
was there that 
she learned to 
love the “clouds 
that sail across 
the sky,’’ the 
“bow that 
bridges . 
heaven,”’ 
and the 
wind that no one sees. 
When she returned 
to the great city, she missed . 
them all very much. It was 
then her great delight to go to the 
Zoological Gardens with her brother to 
visit the birds and animals there. 
Though she liked to do this, she always felt 
very sorry for the captive creatures. She 
knew they would be so much happier free. 
Christina once had a beautiful dream 
about her captive friends, the canaries. It 
was that all the canaries of London—and 
that would be a great many indeed—left 
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their cages at night and gathered in a beau- 
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tiful park. She saw them flying homeward 
at sunrise, a great cloud of pale yellow. 
Her elder brother, who grew up to be a famous 
painter, often thought that he would paint 
this beautiful dream in a picture. He never 
did so, but many many times he painted 
his lovely little sister. She was his very 


‘first model. 


One day her brother William had to write 
a composition about China. He was then 


DAK 


going to a-real 
school. While he did 
his lesson, which he 
thought very difficult, 
- — his little ssister 
























secretly 

wrote a 

poem called 

 aaresavow] “The China- 
5 man.” You 








can imagine 
how surprisedJevery one was, 
and how happy! Those verses, 
which] were among the first she 
ever wrote, may be seen today in the 
British Museum in her own childish 
handwriting. 

Christina wrote other verses when she 
was very young. There was one about her 
pet cat. Until she grew older and learned 
to write quite well, her sister copied these 
poems in a little notebook for her. 

All the family were proud of the little 
poet. When Christina was sixteen her grand- 
father had all of her verses printed in a 
little book, which she illustrated herself. 
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One of the very best pictures was that of 
her pet cat with a kitten by its side. 

At that time she loved to paint in water 
colors. She took lessons from a very famous 
artist, who was a friend of the Rossetti 
family. Her artist brother always said that 
she could have been a famous painter, had 
she cared to enter that profession. 

Very soon, it seemed, Christina was no 
longer a dark-eyed, little girl, but a dark- 
eyed, slender lady. One little girl who knew 
her then said that she was just like a fairy 
princess; she was so beautiful and her voice 
was so soft. These two once had a delight- 
ful game of ball under an apple tree. 
Christina loved little girls and boys very 
much. 

Though she was now a young lady, Chris- 
tina still loved all her childhood friends— 
flowers and trees, beasts and birds. The 
children who watched her take up in her 
hand “cold little frogs, clammy toads, and 
furry many-legged caterpillars,” often won- 
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dered how she could do so. But she 
loved them and knew they would not 
harm her. 

Her artist brother was quite as fond of 
animals as she. He lived at a place called 
Tudor House, and there kept a number of 
pets. At one time he had an owl, a wood- 
chuck, a deer, and a wombat. You may be 
sure Christina loved to visit there! She 
wrote a little poem in Italian about the 
wombat. 

Another person who liked to visit Tudor 
House was Mr. Lewis Carroll, the author of 
the “Alice”? books. You see, it was really 
a sort of Wonderland, with all the queer 
pets about. He took some pictures of 
them, as well as of Christina and her dear 
mother. 

As Christina grew older and became a very 
busy writer, she did not forget her small 
friends. It was then that she wrote the 

lovely book called 
“Sing-Song”’ for 


os a” them. In it were 
RY all those verses 


that you know 
and love 
so well. 
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Trouble! ‘Trouble! ‘Trouble! 


The Fairy Pianokins 
from Playpiano Land 


like all little people once in a while, got into trouble and could 
not get here in April, but theyre on the way now and will arrive 
the first week in June. So be patient, children! Youll like them 
~and wont be disappointed if you mail in the coupon below 
The Story « Glark Player Piano 
_ Priced within reach of every home 


The Story & Glark Piano Gompany 
Ghicago NewYork Brooklyn Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 


i Mail The Story « Glark Piano Gompany ~ 315-317 So. Wabash Ave., Ghicago, Illinois | 
lease have your nearest dealer tell me about ome i 


Now! the Playful Pianokins from Playpiano Land oy Oe hee a ea eae 
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THE PLANTATION SONGS 
OF AMERICA 


By ANNE FAULKNER OBERNDORFER 


ELL, Doris, it is your turn,” said 
Father, as the family gathered in the 
living room after dinner. ‘“‘ Tonight 

we will have those Plantation songs.” 

“Oh, I am so glad,” said Doris. “Of 
course, I liked the Civil War songs just as 
well as Dick did, but I have wanted to know 
more about ‘Old Black Joe.’”’ 


“Well, tonight we will try and find out 
more about him, and about some other 


people as well,” said Father, laughing. “Are 
you ready, Mabel?” 

“Yes, I think so,” replied Mabel. “I 
have been practicing real hard on the songs 
you gave me last week.” 

“Before we begin,” said Father, “I wonder 
who can tell me why these are called ‘Plan- 
tation songs’? ”’ 

“I know,” said Dick. “They were the 
songs that the negroes sang on the planta- 
tions.” 

“You are right,’ answered Father, “but 
we also call the songs that were written about 
negroes ‘Plantation songs’ and those are the 
ones we are to hear tonight. Maybe I had 
better tell you about them first. Before the 
Civil War many people, especially those in 
the North, were much distressed about the 
slavery of the negroes; so they tried in every 
way to bring stories about plantation life 
before the public. You all remember that it 
was at this time that Mrs. Stowe wrote the 
famous novel, ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 


“Now,” continued Father, ‘‘people in the 
North naturally were much interested also in 
the songs and dances of the negroes. Those 
have already been discussed. But many 
of the composers of the North now began to 
write music, which was copied from this negro 
music and which also told stories about 
plantation life.” 

“When did they start the minstrel shows?”’ 
asked Mother. 

‘Just about this time,” answered Father. 
“It came about in a funny way. An old 
comedian called Daddy Rice really started 
them. Once when he was in the city of 
Louisville he saw an old negro singing and 
dancing to a tune called ‘Jim Crow.’ Now 
Daddy Rice thought this would make a hit 
on the stage; so he learned the funny old tune 
and the strange dance figures that accom- 
panied it. The next week when he was in 
Pittsburgh, Daddy borrowed some clothes 
from a negro porter and blackened his face 
with burnt cork and put on a woolly wig. 
When he appeared on the stage and sang this 
song he was an instantaneous success. He 
soon started a company called ‘The Black 
Faced Comedians.’ They sang all over 
America, and in Europe, too, before the war. 
One of the most famous companies of this 
sort was managed by a man named Christy, 
and it was he who started the famous minstrel 
shows that have been so popular on the stage 
ever since.” 














“Did the minstrels write the songs that 
they sang themselves?”’’ asked Dick. 
“‘Sometimes they did,” replied Father. 
“But most of the popular songs of the day 
were written by song writers for the shows. 
They were usually copied from the real 
negro songs and that is why they were 
called ‘Plantation songs.’ Some 
of them have been sung so 
much by the negroes them- 
selves that many people 
believe that they are 
really negro songs. 
We will begin to- 
night with an old 
‘Walk Around’ 
called ‘Zip Coon.’ 
It was written by 
George Washington 
Dixon, who was one 
of the first of these 
minstrels and who al- 
ways accompanied him- 
self on the banjo. We 
usually call this tune 
‘Turkey in the Straw’ 
and it has been very 
popular as a barn dance 
for many years. It is 
interesting to find that 
the present American 
composers are all be- 
coming interested in 
these old tunes. 
I will let you 
hear a roll now 
of a modern 










































































































































































































arrange- 

ment of Smme4 any 

this jolly 

old air. It is a little too hard for Mabel to 











play; so we will try it on the player piano.” 

“It makes me want to dance,” said Doris, 
clapping her hands. 

“You may,” replied Mother. So the twins 
danced as the tune played merrily on. 

“The most famous minstrel of all,’”’ con- 
tinued Father, “was Dan Emmett. You 
remember, when we sang his ‘Dixie’s Land’ 
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that I told you it was originally a ‘Walk 
Around’ before it became the song of the 
Confederate army. Another of Emmett’s 
tunes I will sing for you. It is ‘Old Dan 
Tucker’ and it is the tune that was used for 
the Virginia reel when Mother and I were 
your ages. 
“‘I don’t suppose you ever heard 
the name of B. R. Hanby, 
but he was another writer 
of popular songs at this 
time. One of his songs 
called ‘Ole Shady’ I 
used to hear Mr. 
George F. Root sing 
when I was a little 
boy. In those days 
‘Ole Shady’ was 
almost as popular 
as ‘Old Black Joe.’”’ 
“Stephen Foster wrote 
‘Old Black Joe,’ didn’t 
he?”’ asked Doris. 
“Yes,” replied Father. 
““Stephen Foster wrote the best 
of the songs of that period and 
he may truthfully be called the 
greatest composer of folk songs 
that any country ever pro- 
duced. No one caught the 
spirit of the negro music as 
he did, and the negroes have 
always realized it and have 
sung his songs just as much 
as they have their own. In 
fact, I suppose there are many 
negroes who think that Stephen 
Foster was one of them.” 










i 


(| “I wish you would tell us all 
about Stephen Foster, Father,” 
said Mabel. ‘“I’d like to hear about him.” 


“His life is not a very happy one to talk 
about,” replied Father, ‘but I will tell you 
of him. He was born in 1826 in a suburb 
of Pittsburgh, but both his father and 
mother were originally from the South. 
Although he was always fond of good music 
he had no lessons. He taught himself to 
play the flute ‘and flageolet when he was a 
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very little boy, and later he taught himself 
to sing, and to play the piano. He wrote 
his first published song when he was only 
sixteen. But no one wanted him to be a 
musician; so he began work as a bookkeeper 
in his brother’s store. 

“The first well known song that Foster 
wrote is called ‘Uncle Ned.’ It was the first 
song about a negro to be written, and it set 
the style for ‘Ole Shady’ and ‘Old Black Joe’ 
that came afterwards. I think I will sing 
‘Uncle Ned’ and then we will all sing ‘Old 
Black Joe’ and we will see which one we like 
the better.” 

“T like ‘Uncle Ned.’ 
Dick. 

“T still like ‘Old Black Joe’ better because 
it is so sad,” said Doris, “and anyway I am 
sure it is a better song, because you hear it 
oftener.”’ 


It is so funny,” said 


“That isn’t always the reason why a song 
is popular,” said Mother. 
I think you are right. 


“But in this case 
People love this song 
because it is so sad.” 

“The first song Foster wrote for a minstrel 
show was ‘Oh Susannah,’” said Father. “I 
think we will all enjoy singing that for you 
‘can sing the chorus.” 

“How many songs did Foster write?” 
asked Mother. 

“Over one hundred and sixty,” replied 
Father. ‘And he always wrote the words 
for his songs, as well as the music.” 

“He must have been a very rich man,” 
said Dick, his commercial instinct aroused. 

“That is the sad part of the story,” said 
Father. ‘Foster died a very poor man ina 
cheap rooming house in New York City when 
he was thirty-three years old. He was heart- 
broken after his mother died. Often he 
would sell his songs for just a few dollars. 
He was never paid enough for any of them. 

“The two greatest songs by Foster we will 
sing last. But I want you to hear two that 
are very lovely, although they are not so well 
known. One is called ‘Hard Times Come No 
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More,’ and I will let a famous singer sing you 
that on the phonograph. And I also want 
you to hear this great tenor sing ‘Come Where 
My Love Lies Dreaming.’”’ 

After the records were finished, Father 
said, “I suppose my voice will sound pretty 
tame now, but I’ll try the old tune of ‘Nelly 
Bly’ for you. But before we sing our two 
favorites I wonder who can tell me where the 
Swanee River really is?” 

“I know,” said Doris, “I looked it up on 
the map. It is a little bit of a river down 
in Florida.” 

“You better show the map to Mabel!’ 
said Father, laughing. “‘When Mabel was a 
baby girl and I took her to the park, the 
first time that she saw the swans on the lake 
she asked me if that was the ‘Swanee River.’”’ 

“Well, why did Foster call his song that?”’ 
asked Mabel. 

“There is an interesting story about it,” 
replied Father. ‘“‘Foster wrote the song first, 
and then wanted to find a river that would 
fit the tune. He searched all over the maps 
of the south and finally found this little stream 
in Florida and the word Swanee River seemed 
perfectly right in every way; so he called his 
song that.” 

“Sometimes it is called ‘Old Folks at 
Home,’ said Doris. 

“You are right,” replied Father. “You 
certainly seem to be an authority on Stephen 
Foster, Doris. But maybe you do not know 
that this song was written for E. P. Christy, 
the head of Christy’s Minstrels, and that 
Foster was actually paid $400 for it. That 
was the most money any one of his songs 
ever brought him.” 

“This has been a delightful evening,”’ said 
Mother. “But young people must be in bed. 
We can’t sing all of Foster’s songs tonight.” 

“All right, Mother!’’ answered Father. 
“Let’s sing ‘Old Folks at Home’ and then 
end with ‘My Old Kentucky Home.’”’ 

‘“‘That’s a good one to end with,” said Doris, 
“because the last words are ‘Good night.’”’ 
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MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME 


LTHOUGH a “Northerner” by birth and education, Stephen Foster in his ‘‘Plantation Melodies” was 

the first American composer to realize the true worth of Negro music. The idea of writing these folk 

songs of the negro came to Foster in Baltimore after he attended an old-time burnt-cork minstrel show. 
“My Old Kentucky Home”’ is worthy to rank with the best folk song of any land. 


STEPHEN C. FOSTER 


Rather Slow. =—<—<—<— Arr. by Henry S. Sawyer 
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: 4 The sunshinesbrightin the old Kentuck- y home,’Tis summez,_ the Uark-ies are 

2 They hunt no more for the pos-snmand the coon Onthe meadow, the hill and the 
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Ken-tucky home,good-night! 
light; The time has come when the darkies have to part, Then,my old Ken-tucky home,good-night! 
light; A few more daystill we tot-ter on the road,Then,my old Ken-tucky home,good-night! 
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sing one songfor the old Kentuck-y home, For the old Kentuck-y home,far a- way. 
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Copyright MCMXIX by McKinley Music Co., Chicago (From “‘Americanization Songs,”’ edited by Anne Shaw Faulkner) 























Conducted by HARRIET MICHAEL 


Former State Chairman of the Better Films Committee of the Illinois Congress of Mothers and of the Parent-Teachers’ Association 
Present Chairman of Better Films Committee of the Chicago Woman's Aid 


LTHOUGH the name of this motion 
A picture film is “My Boy,” the begin- 
ning of the story might easily be 
named “‘Nobody’s Boy,” for here we see a 
little, five-year-old chap, dressed in an old 
ragged sweater and in great baggy trousers 
that almost cover his 
feet. On his head is a 
great rough old cap, 
with the shield turned 
sideways Over one ear. 
He carries his other 
clothes wrapped in a 
plaid shawl. This 
makes a bundle almost 
as large as the little boy 
himself. He is very 
lonely and friendless, as 
we see him, seated in 
the steerage of a great 
boat steaming towards 
America, for he is fath- 
erless and motherless, 
and the immigration 
officers say that he must go back to France. 
As they leave the boat the steerage people 
are busy finding their loved ones, and Jackie 
drifts along with one very busy mother and 
her eight children. While they are waiting 
to get permission to leave Ellis Island, the 
immigrant station, an unfortunate Old Sailor, 
who is called a “‘skipper,” and who cannot get 


work, comes into the office and watches the 
children romping and playing. He also sees 
Jackie quietly watching the children, his 
little elbows on his knees and his chin cupped 
in his hands. The Old Skipper pretends that 


he does not like children, but when he sees 
Jackie, he takes him by 


the hand and makes 
him play with the other 
children. Jackie is very 
grateful and his smile to 
his new-found friend is 
lovely. The children 
play tag and make the 
Old Skipper’s legs their 
goal. As he has a rather 
bothersome knee, this 
makes him very cross 
and he leaves, telling 
the immigration officers 
that if he had his way 
“there would be none 
of these children run- 
ning around here.” 
The next scene shows the Mother of Eight 
Children who tells them all to join hands and 
follow her. As she has her sleeping baby 
tucked under a shawl in her arms, the officer, 
whose duty it is to see that only the right 
number of people leave the boat, counts 
Jackie as the eighth child. Jackie is seen at 
the end of the long line of little girls and boys, 
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bravely trotting along with his great bundle 
dragging behind him. Of course, when the 
Mother of Eight finds that she has nine, she 
simply allows the ninth (Jackie) to stand in 
the middle of the pier, and rides away with 
her eight in a trolley car. She is not accus- 
tomed to American ways and is quite sure 
that he will be cared for. 

Jackie suddenly spies the Old Skipper limp- 
‘ing along, and decides that he will adopt him. 
In this next scene you see the Skipper frown- 
ing down at Jackie, and Jackie smiling the 
sweetest, confiding, little smile as he says, 
“Hello.” The Skipper attempts to make 
Jackie go back to the boat. Instead, Jackie 
follows the Skipper like a homeless little 
kitten. When the Skipper stops, Jackie stops, 
when the Skipper goes on, Jackie follows. 
At last they reach the Skipper’s little old 
house, and here he again tries to shoo Jackie 
away. He scowls most fiercely, but Jackie 
knows that the Skipper loves him, even if the 
Skipper does not know it himself. He sits 
on the doorstep of the new-found friend’s 
house, and waits and waits and waits, and 
finally the Skipper allows him to come in 
“just for the night.” Jackie immediately 
makes himself useful. He washes the break- 
fast dishes and sets the table for supper and 
soon has the room in shipshape order. 

After a funny scene showing Jackie taking 
a homemade shower bath with a big pan and 
a sink strainer, we see Mrs. Blair, who really 
is Jackie’s grandmother, telling her lawyer 
that she has just received a letter saying 
that her son, who was Jackie’s father, 
has died and that his wife is coming to America 
with her little son. The letter has been 
delayed and Mrs. Blair has not been able to 
meet Jackie, whose mother died during the 
long trip. They send out immigration officers 
to every part of the city to find Jackie. The 
Old Skipper knows this, and feels that he 
must give Jackie up. When he tells the boy 
this, Jackie begs and pleads, but he does not 
cry. He goes to the old chest, takes out all 
of his funny-looking little clothes and begins 
to pack. This is too much for the Old 
Skipper, and he tells Jackie to stay. Jackie 
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dances a curious little jig and is so happy that 
he hugs the old man around the bad knee. 
The Old Skipper acts as though the pain in 
his knee is what brings tears to his eyes. 
But we know better. He is just happy. 
The following scene shows the Old Skipper 
illin bed. A physician tells him that he must 
have nourishing food and leaves a written 
order for medicine. We see Jackie toasting— 
and burning—the last piece of bread they have 
in the house. The Old Skipper has no money 
for food or medicine. Jackie feels that in 
some way he must help. He picks up the 
written order and goes toward the drug store. 
Just then he sees an Organ Grinder Man and 
his monkey, and away he goes after them. 
He finds that the monkey stands on his head, 
puts an empty little pipe in his mouth and 
looks perfectly ridiculous. Jackie feels that 
he could look just as ridiculous. The monkey 
places a pair of spectacles on his nose and 
looks very learned. Jackie is sure that he 
could look just as clever. People are so 
amused that they throw pennies, nickles and 
dimes in the Organ Grinder Man’s hat. As 
Jackie puts his own small hand into his pocket, 
he finds the doctor’s written order. Suddenly 
Jackie’s face lights up with a most mischievous 
smile. If a monkey can gather in so much 
money doing monkey tricks, why cannot a 
real live boy do the same? The next scene 
shows Jackie singing and dancing around his 
own ragged cap. This so amuses the passers- 
by that his hat is soon full of money. Now, 
the Organ Grinder Man has been playing all of 
this time and even the monkey has applauded 
Jackie’s dancing. As the crowd drifts away, 
the Organ Grinder Man lifts Jackie’s hat full 
of money and empties it into his own hat. 
Jackie is rightfully angry. He tells the 
Organ Grinder Man that half of the money 
should be his. He tries to explain that he 
needs the money for his sick old friend, but 
the Organ Grinder Man will not listen. Sud- 
denly, Jackie snatches the Organ Grinder 
Man’s hat, and there follows a mighty chase. 
Jackie evades the man, runs back to the 
monkey and the organ, empties half of the 
money into his own hat, and hands the other 











hat to the monkey, saying, “‘Here, give this 
to your father!”’ 

We see Jackie in the next scene proudly 
bringing home two bottles. Then he orders 
the Old Skipper to open his mouth, and holds 
his nose to be certain that the medicine goes 
down. My, there is a sputtering and choking! 
Jackie has given him the medicine which 
should have been rubbed on, not given in a 
spoon! Jackie and the Skipper have great 
fun over this, and the last part of the scene 
shows Jackie, with sleeves rolled up, deter- 
minedly “‘rubbing in” the liniment. After 
making the Skipper so comfortable that he 
falls asleep, Jackie sits near him on the win- 
dow sill keeping off bothersome flies. But one 
saucy fly manages to alight on the Skipper’s 
nose, and Jackie pokes it off with a stick. Of 
course, the Skipper awakens, and insists that 
Jackie go to the settlement house, where 
‘Mrs. Blair is giving a party for the children 
of the neighborhood. As Jackie comes into 
the room, Mrs. Blair is ordering her maid to 
purchase more ice cream for the party. 

The next scene shows Jackie looking at a 
table loaded down with good things to eat. 
He knows that all of the children will be served 
soon, but Jackie feels that, as these things are 
just what the doctor ordered for the Skipper, 
it will be all right for him to take his share, 
if he does not stay and have another 
helping. He tries to leave, but 
one of the ladies at the settle- 
ment house tells him he 
must not go until the 
party is over. Just at 
this time Mrs. Blair 
misses her pocketbook. 
The children are ques- 
tioned, and a policeman 
is called in. He sees 
Jackie fumbling with 
something in his blouse, 
and is sure that Jackie has 
the pocketbook. Jackie be- 
comes very much frightened as 
the officer comes toward ‘him, and 
runs.as fast as he can home to ‘his old friend. 

When he arrives there he finds an officer 
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from the immigration department, waiting to 
take him back. While he is pleading with the 
officer not to take him, the policeman comes 
in with Mrs. Blair. They ask him why he 
ran if he did not take the pocketbook, and 
he slowly brings out of his blouse a bunch of 
grapes and a banana, and from one of his 
pockets a slice of cake. He explains that his 
old friend needs nourishing food. By this 


time Mrs. Blair’s maid arrives on the scene 


and explains that she took the pocketbook 
when she went to purchase more ice cream. 
Mrs. Blair is sorry she accused Jackie and 
takes him in her arms to ask his forgiveness. 
The great scowling immigration officer then 
takes Jackie by the arm, saying that he must 
take the boy back, as he is Mrs. Blair’s grand- 
son. Can you imagine how happy Mrs. Blair 
is when she finds her little grandson? And 
you know how sorry the Old Skipper must be 
to know that he must give up his boy. Mrs. 
Blair gathers Jackie up in her arms again to 
take him home. But he will not go without 
his old friend the Skipper; so Mrs. Blair 
invites the Old Skipper to come to her home, 
too. 

The last scene shows Jackie and the Old 
Skipper on a seesaw. First, Jackie is high in 
the air, then the Old Skipper goes flying up. 
But when the Skipper gets down the third 

time, he stays there, and we can have 

a good look at him. He is 
dressed in the nicest “grand- 
fathery”’ clothes, and his 
hair is soft and silvery, 
and all of the old pained 
look has gone out of his 
face. Jackie is dressed 
like any other real 

American boy, and as 

he sits high in the air 

on his side of the seesaw, 
he smiles down at his old 
friend. Without a word of 
warning, he suddenly slides 
down the great length of board 
into his old friend’s arms, and the 
Old Skipper holds him closely and whispers, 
“My Boy.” 


THE FAIRY RING 


A Little Fairy Play to be Acted by Children upon Midsummer's Eve 
By PATTEN BEARD 


CHARACTERS 


THE POOR WOODCUTTER’S YOUNGER SON BROWN BUNNY 

THE POOR WOODCUTTER’S LITTLE BLUE BELL, The Fairy Queen 
DAUGHTER FERN FROND, an elf 

THE POOR WOODCUTTER’S ELDEST SON GOBLINS, FAIRIES, and ELVES 


TIME: Twilight on Midsummer’s Eve. we had not rescued the little Brown Bunny! 


June twenty-fourth. YOUNGER N . . 
The little play should be given outdoors on Mid- OUNGER SON (pulling his arm about her 


summer’s Eve, about twilight. There should be a protectingly): Oh, Sister, don’t say that! 


woodland background and at the center of the | There he was—caught in that dreadful trap! 


stage should be marked 
off a fairy ring about 
five feet in diameter. 
This may be done with 
sand upon grass. 

The curtain rises, 

showing the wood. 
There are voices in the 
wood saying, ‘‘This 
way?” and “No! It is 
the other way!” 
[Enter from center, be- 
tween the trees THE POOR 
WOODCUTTER’S 
YOUNGER SON and his 
LITTLE SISTER.] 


LITTLE DAUGHTER: 
I don’t remember 
passing this way, do 
you, Brother? 

YOUNGER SON 


(Looking about): No. 
path and night is falling! 
LITTLE DAUGHTER (starting to cry): 


I see no trace of the 


LITTLE DAUGHTER 
(drying her eyes on 
her sleeve): No! No! 
Of course we had to 
help him! But I wish 
we had not strayed 
from our path. [Sud- 
denly looking down at 
the ground.| Oh! 
Brother, look! Here 
is a fairy ring! [Claps 
her hands joyfully.| 

YOUNGER BROTHER 
(catching at her as she 
dances about it): Look 
out! Look out! You 
mustn’t tread upon a 
fairy ring, Sister! 

LITTLE DAUGHTER (still dancing about joy- 


fully): Oh, oh! A fairy ring! And—oh, 


Brother! See! Right there at the center is 
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a four-leafed clover! Don’t hold me—let me 
pick it! Maybe it’s magic! 
YOUNGER BROTHER (trying to hold her): 


“Mspigs ; 
6° SMU 
. y iy Me 
ye wide! 


No! No! Sister! It is Midsummer’s Eve 
and harm would come from treading in the 
fairies’ magic circle! 
[LITTLE DAUGHTER slips from his arms and upon 

the fairy ring and picks the clover.| 

LITTLE DAUGHTER (laughing): I'll turn 
around three times and wish to see the fairies. 

YOUNGER BROTHER (excitedly): No! No! 
Oh, don’t do that! What might not the 
fairies do to you! It is their clover, you 
know—and their magic ring guards it! Don’t 
stay there, Sister! Come! 

LITTLE DAUGHTER (laughing): But I want 
to see fairies! I don’t want to go home at once! 

YOUNGER BROTHER (stamping his foot): 
Well, I’m going! [He pretends to be going 
but turns back.| Sister! Come! [He runs 
back for her. She is dancing about the ring 
holding the clover.| 

LITTLE DAUGHTER: The fairies will come! 

YOUNGER BROTHER: Yes! And they will 
be angry at you! [He catches her sleeve and 
is pulled into the fairy ring, too.]| 

LITTLE DAUGHTER: We will dance, we two! 

YOUNGER BROTHER: You can stay here 


all night long alone with the fairies, if you 
choose—but I am going! 
of the fairy ring.| 
have done! 


[He tries to step out 
Oh, Sister! See what you 
[Frightened.| 1 cannot move 
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out of this fairy ring! 
tries again to step out.| I cannot do it! 
enchanted! 

LITTLE DAUGHTER: Oh, the fairies! The 
fairies! [Dancing wildly about.| I wished 
for them on the four-leafed clover! 

YOUNGER BROTHER: You are bewitched! 
[He draws her to its rim but cannot push her 


See? Oh dear! [He 


I am 


_ over it.} See? You cannot go over the rim 


of the fairy ring! 
[Enter FERN FROND, at the rear, chanting a song.| 
FERN FROND: 
Beware! Take care! Who goes there! 
I guard our fairy ring with care: 
No mortals ever trespass there! 
What I shall choose, I do to you— 
You are my prisoners, you two! 
YOUNGER SON (trying to step from the 
circle): We meant no harm! Please let us 
go! They will be worrying at home. 
LITTLE DAUGHTER (whispering to her brother 
happily): Oh, no! I -want to stay here for- 
ever with the fairies! I shall have a silver 
gown with butterfly wings, and I shall have 
a wand with a star upon it! 


YOUNGER SON (angrily): You have be- 


witched her! She was never like that before! 





FERN FROND (sympathetically): 
I cannot help the magic she has made 
When with our Wishing Clover she has played! 
Be not dismayed! Be not afraid! 
How came it that you strayed? 
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YOUNGER SON (trying not to cry): You see, 
Elf, it was getting very dark in the wood and 
the path was dim—and I found a poor little 
Brown Bunny in a hunter’s trap. I stooped 
down and let him free. But while I was 
doing it, my sister—she is always willful— 
she left the path and we wandered here. 

LITTLE DAUGHTER (singing): 

Fairies! Fairies! Fairies! 
Dressed in gowns of blue— 
Made of fringed gentians and 
trimmed with silver dew! 
Fairies! Fairies! Fairies! 
Dressed in moonbeam white, 
Come! Come! Oh come here 
and play with me tonight! 

YOUNGER SON (trying not to cry): You see! 

FERN FROND (singing): 

There is something you could do— 

Try it, too! Try it, too! 
YOUNGER SON (eagerly): What? 
FERN FROND: 

Could you call Brown Bunny now, 

He could help you well, I trow! 

Take the clover—wish the wish— 

Wish the wish! Wish! Wish! 

YOUNGER SON (tries to catch the clover from 
Little Daughter’s hand): See, dear! There! 
I’ll dance with you! Let me take the clover! 


A, 


Vaid a " ‘ / 
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Tell me! 
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LITTLE DAUGHTER (sings): 
Oh you will be a fairy, a fairy prince I know! 
If you but wish and wish it—the clover’ll 
make it so! 
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And we’ll live in the greenwood, in castle 
built of stars 
There shall be golden coaches and Cinderella 
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YOUNGER SON (holding up the clover): 
Brown Bunny! Brown Bunny! You can 
help me! Come! I wish for you! Hurry! 
[There ts a noise in the wood at the rear and BROWN 

BUNNY hops through the trees. He ts a very tiny 

child dressed in grayish-brown fur with long ears 

and he stays on all fours.| 


BROWN BUNNY: Somebody called? 

YOUNGER SON (joyously): O Brown Bunny! 
Can you get me out of the fairy ring? 

BROWN BUNNY: Let’ssee! I must think a 
bit! [He sits, scratching his ear and pondering.| 

YOUNGER SON: Oh, please hurry! The 
other fairies will be here soon and they will 
be displeased! 

BROWN BUNNY: Let me see! If you put 
fernseed in your pocket, you’ll become invis- 
ible and can go home safely! [Hopping off 
stage between trees.| I'll get some. 

[As he ts going there meets him at the entrance of the 
wood BLUE BELL, the FAIRY QUEEN and a troupe 
of fairies, goblins, and elves who come in dancing.| 
BLUE BELL: 

I heard a magic four-leafed clover call — 

Some little maid a-wishing? Was that all? 
‘FERN FROND (steps forward): 

I told them, ‘Take care!” 
They trespassed there! 

BLUE BELL (looking over the children): 
They seem like very nice little mortals. The 
little girl will do nicely to live in my palace. 

BROWN BUNNY (darting forward): Oh, most 
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gracious Queen of the Fairies! I cry you 
mercy! The children are sorry they trod on 
the fairy ring! Their mother is anxious con- 
cerning them. Oh, Fairy Queen, let them go! 

BLUE BELL: No, I want them both! 
They shall never go home but be a prince 
and princess and live in my star-palace—I 
am lonely there! 

BROWN BUNNY 
(eagerly): Oh, Queen! 
But let them go! 
They saved my life! 

BLUE BELL (impul- 
sively): Would you 
give your life for 
them? 

BROWN BUNNY 
(earnestly): Iamonly 
abrownbunny! Yes, 
if I could free them! 

BLUE BELL (call- 
ing): Elves! Fays! 
[The fairies, elves and gob- 

lins in the shrubbery 

come and make a half 
circle about her.| 
Put fernseed in Brown 

Bunny’s pocket! 
[They produce something 

and lead BROWN BUNNY 

off.| 

YOUNGER SON: Oh, 
must you take him! 
BLUE BELL: He has saved you! 


[The children now step from the ring and LITTLE 
DAUGHTER comes close to YOUNGER SON.] 


LITTLE DAUGHTER: Let’sgo! Did Brown 
Bunny give up his life for us? 

YOUNGER SON: He will never be a bunny 
any more now. He will go to the fairies’ 
palace for he gave his life for us. Come! 
We will go! [Turns to go.| Where is our 
lost path, Elves? 

[ELVES start forward to show him, and just then from 
the wood comes BROWN BUNNY again, dressed as 

a charming FAIRY PRINCE, led by the fairies.| 

BLUE BELL (starts forward, joyously): 
My Prince! Your enchantment is broken! 
The cruel Witch who turned you into a 
brown bunny is overcome! The enchant- 
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ment was broken when you gave your life 
to help two mortal children! 

BUNNY (who is now PRINCE): 
lost Queen! 

FAIRIES, GOBLINS, FERN FROND, ELVEs: 
All hail! [They bow low before King and Queen. 

LITTLE DAUGHTER and YOUNGER SON: 
How beautiful! 
FAIRIES, ELVES, Gob- 

LINS take hands and 

dance about the ring 

with KING and QUEEN 
in the center.] 

BLUE BELL: Was 
it not the little lad 
who first saved Brown 
Bunny Prince’s life? 

FERN FROND: Yes, 
Queen! 

BLUE BELL (step- 
ping forward): I touch 
you with my wand— 
You will always be 
happy! [She kisses 
Little Daughter.| You 
will always be a joy 
to others! See! I give 
you this purse of gold 
and I touch you again 
with my wand; no un- 
happiness shall come 
near you; it is Mid- 
summer’s Eve magic! 


[The KING, QUEEN and FAIRIES dance about the 
children. In the wood is heard a voice calling, 


My long 


“‘Brother! Sister!’’ It comes nearer. Enter 
THE PooR WOODCUTTER’S ELDER SON.] 
ELDER SON: Oh, Sister! Oh, Brother! 


At last I have found you! Come! 

LITTLE DAUGHTER and YOUNGER SON: 
See what they have given us—the purse of 
gold and true happiness! 


[The WOODCUTTER’S CHILDREN turn to go home and 
LITTLE DAUGHTER throws a kiss to BLUE BELL.| 


BLUE BELL (waving to her): 
Now we dance! Now we play! 
On this evening we hold sway! 
Come again and we shall be 
Friends to greet you merrily! 


[The curtain descends as the fairies dance and the chil- 
dren go through the wood homeward.| 
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YOUR SUIT AND DOLEY > 


Designed by LAURA VALENTINE. With Patterns 


L 


28630 


NOTHER Doll, fat little Tumpty, has come to join your Doll Family. He 
A is'a very small boy, and his patterns come in small sizes. No. 3921 comes 
in 1, 2, 3 and 4 years, and No. 3630 comes in 2, 3, 4 and 5 years. The 
smart little suit is a dark blue linen coat with white duck pants, which fasten 
to a cambric shirt. The collar and cuffs of white linen are bound with blue; 
the buttons are large white pearl ones, and the buttonholes are bound with 
white. The play suit, No. 3921, is one that either a little girl or boy could 
wear. The smock and knickers are cut in one piece. Mother could use 
pongee, crash, linen, gingham, chintz or cretonne for this piece. Here it is 
of orange linen trimmed with large buttons that have embroidered stems of 
white wool. If Mother can find some orange colored buttons that will wash, 
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they will be pretty. The sleeves, the neck, and the hem, as well as the knickers. 
are bound in white linen. The little suit with those manly trousers could 
be made of twill, seersucker, drill, pop!in, madras or serge, and of coarse linen, 
as it is shown here. The little play suit Tumpty is wearing, No. 3922, comes 
in sizes 1, 2, 3 and 4 years. Here it is of white linen with a blue dotted linen 
for the rompers and the trimming on the little shirt. There are Dutch pockets 
with the pattern that Mother can use if she desires. 

Miss Valentine is always glad to be of any help that she can, and will answer 
Mother's questions if she will write CHILD LIFE magazine, care Rand 
McNally & Company, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill., and send a stamped 
self-addressed envelope. All patterns are 20 cents each. 
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Give Your Children Twelve Trips 


to the Land of Make-believe 


Child Life, the new Children’s Magazine, 
is the flying ship to the Land of Make- 
believe. It is for children from two to 
twelve years old. It treats of real things 
in a delightfully imaginative way in words 
and pictures. It is edited, illustrated and 
published for the child. It is edited by 
those who know the child and his way of 
thinking. 


Child Life is a feature publication and 
will be full of new ideas for amusing, in- 
structing and guiding the thought and 
action of little people. It will teach them 
love and appreciation for you, what they 
owe to you, to their country, to their 
community. It will be a strong influence 
upon their health, happiness and mental 
development. 


Every month Child Life will carry new 
games, new cutouts, new nature studies, 
and new facts dressed in the way of make- 
believe, dear to the hearts of little girls 
and boys. It will be brimful of the things 
which children understand best and prize 
most. It will teach the higher, finer things 
of life. 


We want you for a regular subscriber, 
and we want to put this fine children’s 
magazine into your hands regularly,—every 
month. For the children won’t want to 


miss a single word of its contents. When 
you read Child Life to them, you will hold 
them spellbound. Use the handy coupon. 
The three dollars will be well spent, you’ll 
think. 


Ranp M¢NALLY & CoMPANy, 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago 
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HERE COMES THE BRIDE! 


Further adventures of the Enee, Menee, Mynee, Mo Family 
By WILL PENTE 


‘“‘Here comes de Bride! 
Open de doah wide— 
ok * * * * * 
Shoo! Who let dat cat inside?” 


breezes from the Gulf were few and 

far between and even those seemed to 

add no comfort to Aunt Mirandy’s 

slumber, for she tossed restlessly from side to 

side. Mirandy’s face, nevertheless, expressed 

a joy which was hard to account for, unless 

she was dreaming of Charley, which most 
likely was the case. 

‘“Mirandyt’ Soft and low and musically 
somebody called again, “Mirandy!’ And 
then, ‘“Mirandy, oh, Mirandy! Girl, whar is 
yoh? Doan yoh heah me a-callin’ yoh?”’ 

These calls, soft and honeyed, floated 
through the open window of Aunt Mirandy’s 
bedroom. Mirandy blinked her eyes, sleep- 
ily. “Dat you, Charley?’ she answered 
drowsily. 

‘“Yahs, it’s me, honey,” replied the voice, 
an’ I got somebody wif me."’ There was a 
half minute pause, and then the voice added, 
“Somebody say you-all will stay an ole maid 
onless yoh comes down dis yere ladder mighty 
quick.” 

“Dat sounds like Charley,’ said Mirandy 
to herself, “‘an’ he say he got somebody wif 
him!" 


Somebody! 


Who else but the parson? 
Oh, joy! The long hoped-for wedding day 
was at hand; her Prince Charming at last had 
come! 


Throwing the sheet from the bed about her, 
Aunt Mirandy rushed to the window and 
cautiously peeked out. Sure enough, it was 
Charley and with him was someone, not a 
parson, but a handsome gentleman wonder- 
fully dressed in velvets and gold. 

“Looks like dat Romeo puson dey had at de 
picture show last night,’’ murmured Mirandy 
joyously to herself. 


“It is Prince Charming, himself,’ said a 
voice at Mirandy’s elbow, the unexpected 
visitor at the same time handing Mirandy a 
large beautifully colored box. 

‘Who is yoh? An’ what's dis yere box 
fo'?”’ inquired bewildered Mirandy, of a little 
lady who stood beside her. 

‘I’m Somebody's Well-wisher,” replied the 
stranger, ‘and that is your hope chest, for 
tomorrow is your wedding day.”’ 

“Yoh is who?” repeated Mirandy. 

‘Somebody's. Well-wisher,”” smilingly re- 
plied the little lady. “I always travel about 
with Somebody. The hope chest,’ she 
added, “‘contains your wedding gown, also 
your bridal wreath for you to wear on your 
wedding day—which is tomorrow, and not 
toni—" 

“Throw out yoh hope chest and git a move 
on yoh!” interrupted the voice of Charley. 

‘No! No!” cautioned little Miss Well- 
wisher, as Mirandy started to obey. “Have 
a care lest you break the spell. Remember 
I told you tomorrow is your wedding day.” 

Aunt Mirandy frowned and set the hope 
chest on the floor again with the remark, 
“If dat Prince Charmin’ calls me, nobody 
caint stop me!” 

“If Somebody calls you,” replied Miss 
Well-wisher, “I will wish you well, but—"’ 

“MIRANDY! IS YOH COMIN’ OR IS YOH 
AINT?” harshly interrupted an angry voice. 

‘Man, Ise on mah way!” she shouted. 

And ignoring the advice of her little friend, 
Mirandy grabbed the hope chest, and gave a 
mighty spring right out of the window— 

AND 

LANDED 


ON 
THE FLOOR-- 


* * * * * 
“Lawsey, grunted Aunt Mirandy, rubbing 
her side as she crawled back into bed, “Ah 
knew Ah would hab bad luck when dat black 
cat crossed mah path today!” 
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DESIGNED &r PATENTED BY 
WILL PENTE 
DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 


“BEST OF ALL” Cut Out Toys 


EFORE cutting out Aunt Mirandy, paste her with library paste on heavy 
paper; the cover of an old magazine will be just the thing The wedding 
gown, bouquet, bridal wreath, and the black cat need not be mounted 

but will last longer if pasted on a light paper. When the pieces are thoroughly 
dry cut out, cutting into the lines on the bases to make the locks. Next fold 
over directly on the dotted line on the - and the dotted lines on the bases 
in opposite directions, as shown on the little figure. Bring the bases 
together sliding the tabs from one side into the locks on the opposite side 
Mirandy will then stand alone. Cut the slits on the body and gown as indi- 
cated, and trim the tabs to fit easily yet snugly. Cut the slit on the bridal 


wreath, fold over the tip on the 
dotted line with paste under. 
neath but below the slit. Insert 
the stem of the bouquet into the 
slit above Mirandy's arm, and 
then she will be ready for the 
wedding. 
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CLUB MOTTO: 


The only joy I keep ‘s what I give away 

Since children are the real Joy Givers, CHILD LIFE is providing them with the Joy Givers’ Club. 

The purpose of this Club is to give joy to the readers of CHILD LIFE and to encourage expression 
in its members. , 

Any reader of CHILD LIFE of twelve years of age or under may become a member of this club 
whether a regular subscriber or not. 

This department is composed of original creations by the children themselves. 

Short joy-giving contributions in prose, verse, or jingle are welcome. Well illustrated stories are 
especially desired. All drawings should be done on white unruled paper. 

The contributions must be original and be the work of children of twelve and under. 

If you know ways to give joy to others, write about it in story form, and send your story to CHILD 
LIFE. Miss Waldo will give your letters and contributions personal attention. 

For further information regarding the Joy Givers’ Club write to 


ROSE WALDO, Editor 


CARE OF RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 536 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Composed and copied by 
NATALIE. K. SCOTT 
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Dear Miss Waldo: 
| LIKE the magazine very much. I hap- 

pened to get it, because one was first sent 
to me and my auntie excribed for it so that 
I could get it every month. I am sending 
some verses because I want my name in the 
June copy. I made the verses up and they 
are surely original, because no one told them 
to me. 

Yours truly, 
NATALIE K. SCOTT 


Age 4 years Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Drawn by 
EILEEN JEWELL 
Age 4 years. Chicago, III. 
JANE 


ANE was nine years old and had every- 
thing in the world she wanted. But 
Jane was pesty and never knew what to do 
with herself. She always bothered her 
mother. But when Christmas came Jane 
got everything and among these things was 
CHILD LIFE magazine for one year. And 
after that Jane never bothered her mother, 
and when any of the little girls would come 
after Jane her mother would say, “Jane is 

in her room reading CHILD LIFE.” 

CAROL MEANEY 


Age 12 years San Francisco, Cal. 


Dear Editor: 
| AM sending you a poem about my little 
brother four months old. I love to make 


‘up poems. I like to read CHILD LIFE very 
much. It is so interesting. I am nine years 
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old and in the fourth grade at school. 
Your little friend, 
MARY BELLE CARVER 

Uvalde, Texas 


LITTLE BROTHER 


ASWEET little boy 
With eyes of brown 

Has come to us 

Our joy to crown. 


He laughs and coos 

From morn till night, 
And waves his hands 
In pure delight. 


He seldom cries 
And rarely frets, 

But always smiles 
What ere he gets. 


MARY BELLE CARVER 


Age g years Uvalde, Texas 


MY BIRDS 


HAVE two birds. One bird is yellow. It 

is the mother. And the other bird is 
brown and yellow. They have a nest, but 
I think Que (that ‘is her name) does not have 
sense enough to lay eggs. If they have 
sense enough, I think they will lay 6 eggs. 
Their names are Petia and Que. They are 
the prettiest I ever saw. Petia is the father 
and he sings to Que. When we first got them 
we had to put a partition between them, 
because they fought. When they got to 
know each other, they met and they kissed 
through the bars. One night I saw them and 
one was on one side of the swing, and one on 
the other side. They were kissing each other. 

CATHERINE CREIGHTON COOKE 


Age Io years Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dear Miss Waldo: 

.MUST write and tell you how much I 

enjoy CHILD LIFE. I have no pets to 
play with; so I read CHILD LIFE tokeep me 
in comfort. I have read the April number 
all through and I can hardly wait till I get 
my May number. 

Yours truly, 


Valparaiso, Ind. BILLY PHILLEY 
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June, 1922 Joy Givers Club 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 
am OUR nice magazine was sent us as a 

sample from a friend in Richmond, Va. 
We liked it so well that Sonny, Yvonne and 
| saved our pennies, and at the end of the 
month gave our subscription to a lady who 
was taking subscriptions. We have received 
our first copy of CHILD LIFE since subscrib- 
ing and enjoyed it very much. Will watch for 
it each month. I will feel very proud if any 
of my stories are found good enough to print. 

Your friend, 
RITA E. BOIRE 


Age 7 years Plattsburg, N. Y. 


THE SUCCESSFUL HUNT 


A MAN owned three dogs. One was a 

rabbit dog, another a bird dog, and the 
third a fox hound. Once he was going rabbit 
hunting. The children cried, “Please don’t 
take the rabbit dog; take the bird dog. We 
would rather have a nice partridge supper 
than a rabbit pie.” 

The father said, “I will take the bird dog 
today, and next Monday Patsy will come.” 

Now the father and Joe, the bird dog, set 
out for the trip. They had not gone far when 
they saw a bird in the top of a low tree. 
The father shot; the bird did not hear him. 
He shot again, down fell the bird. It was a 
partridge, sure enough, just what the children 
wanted. 

They had been in the woods about ten 
minutes when the dog found a woodcock. 
Away went the bird with his whistling wings. 
Bang! went the gun, and the woodcock 
whistled no more. 

RITA E. BOIRE 

Plattsburg, N. Y. 
This is a true story. My father is the man. 


Age 7 years 


A FALL: 


| HAVE a little baby brother, 
. Who had nibbled his own toes, 
So that when he came to try and walk 
He tumbled on his nose. 
ANNA LOCKWOOD 


Age 8 years Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hello there, Kiddies! 


OME play with us. We are the teeny old 
men who live in ADIT, the spinning top. 
We are elfs who live in steel balls, and we 
are as old as old can be. We are glad when you 
are happy and we shout in glee as we jingle from 
place to place. Our-names are Inner and Outer 
Gnome. ‘Then, too, there is old man Operation, 
with his yellow star face all aglow. Why, he’s the 
fussiest old thing you ever knew. He’s always 
trying to fool us, as we race from number to 
number. When we stop at some hole and smile 
out at him, he peeps in, and tells us to do some- 
thing that we don’t want to do. Sometimes he 
tells us to do addition, and also subtraction, and 
then multiplication, and division—oh, yes, we have 
to do that, too. 


We will play you a game of numbers sometime, 
if you send 25 cents for us. After May Ist we will 
be waiting for you at the 


JOY BALL BEARING COMPANY 


457 N. Racine Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


JOY BALL BEARING COMPANY 
Dept. No. 2, 457 N. Racine Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please send ADIT, the spinning top, to 
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Dear Miss Waldo: 
MY father brings me CHILD LIFE every 

month and I enjoy it very much. I 
should like to be a member of the Joy Givers’ 
Club. I have a typewriter and I write a 
great many stories and poems. I am sending 
you a little poem, and hope you will print it. 
If you do I will send you another, or perhaps 
a story. 

Affectionately yours, 
ALICE R. GIGGER 


Age 8% years. Syracuse, N. Y. 


BUTTERFLY 


ITTLE golden butterfly, 
Flitting in the sun, 
Here and there and everywhere, 
Till the day is done. 


Do you sip the shining dew 
That lies upon the grass? 

Do you rob the honey 

From the flowers as you pass? 


Is it true you make a house 
Of thread so soft and fine? 
I suppose it would not do 
To make a house like mine. 


I never see you in the winter. 
What becomes of you? 
Do you fly away down South 
Just as the fairies do? 


ALICE R. GIGGER 
Age 81% years Syracuse, N. Y. 
Dear Miss Waldo: 
I JUST adore CHILD LIFE and I read it 
many times. I wish to become a Joy 
Giver. I lend CHILD LIFE to my friends 
and they are crazy about it. 
Affectionately yours, 
ELEANORE GOODWIN 
Age 11 years Aurora, Illinois 
Dear Miss Waldo: 
“THis last Xmas my sister received a notice 
that she was to receive for a gift CHILD 
LIFE for a year. When she received her 
first copy, she let me read it. I devoured it 
from beginning to end and I can hardly wait 
for all the other copies. 





LIFE June, 1922 
Mother says that after this year is over, 
maybe she will subscribe for it another year. 


Sincerely yours, 
JEWEL HOLDER 


BUBBLES 
(Something to give you joy). 


OU'RE able to make rainbows, 
They're bubbles you'll soon see, 
Of course it may not be fun for you, 
But it certainly is for me. 


You simply take a tiny pipe 

(A spool or your hands'll do) 

And out of it will come, like magic, 
Tiny worlds of pink, green and blue. 


You may say it’s a baby game, 
But I know it’s a key 

To hours of fun and enjoyment, 
And I'm sure you'll agree with me. 


JEWEL HOLDER 


Age Io years Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE BOY AND THE BEAR 


[N a small cottage by some thick woods 
lived Ted and his grandmother. 

One day Ted's grandmother told him to go 
out into the woods and pick blackberries for 
pies. His grandmother gave him a bucket 
to put the blackberries in, and off he started. 
He went far into the woods to find black- 
berries. Finally he found a big bush to pick 
from. When Ted had got his bucket half 
full he heard a rustle in the bushes. 

He turned around and there stood a big 
black bear with his red tongue hanging out 
of the side of his mouth. The bear did not 
want to eat the boy; he just wanted to eat 
the blackberries. Ted ran as fast as he 
could when he saw that it was all he could 
do, and left the bucket behind. The bear 
started eating the blackberries and never 
came after Ted. Ted ran faster and faster 
till he reached his grandmother's cottage. 

He told his grandmother his story, which 
brought them both much joy. 

BERNARD. WILSON 


Age Io years Clarksburg, W. Va. 











“None Genuine without Trade-Mark”™ 


Tired? 


ID you rest well last night? Ever hear that question? 
How could you always answer it? 


Running in all directions over the back and sides are 
sensitive, tired, weary nerves. They must have perfect com- 
fort and rest. To insure this, much study has been given by 
physicians, sanitariums, and hospitals. They have found the 
greatest aid in perfect conditions for repose of the nerve sys- 
tem. Sanitary beds are all important. You may have a good 
mattress and springs—that is not enough. They cannot be 
sanitary and fully restful to the nerves without quilted mat- 
tress pads. 


Over the mattress should be laid an Excelsior Quilted 
Mattress Pad; over this spread your sheets. These protectors 
are made of bleached white muslin, both sides quilted with 
white wadding of the best grade between. This insures the 
tired nerves a smooth even surface to rest on, giving them free 
action and healthy respiratory conditions which are not possible 
with the ordinary mattresses. 


Further, they keep the bed and babies’ crib clean and 
sweet, and mattresses in a perfect sanitary condition. All 
leading physicians endorse them. Sanitariums, hospitals, and 
leading hotels throughout the country use them. 


Excelsior Quilting Mattress Pads wash easily as bed sheets 
and are as good as new afterwards; cost but little and serve to 
protect mattresses and lengthen their service. 


For sale at all good department stores 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 


15 Leight Street NEW YORK CITY 











PATTER 
HIMSELF 


Here he is gay as ever out with Mother 

Goose to call up her book children 
Georgy Porgy, Jenny Wren, Bobby Brooks 
and Bessie Snooks, and all the rest, not to 
mention his own friends. All are to meet at 
the animal party which Aesop gives in his fables. 
What fun! The Three books—Real Mother 
Goose, The Peter Patter Book, and Aesop for 
Children make up the party, and in them 
you will meet the merriest, happiest people you 
ever khew and the wisest and drollest animals. 
You must not miss the celebration. 


Above is a picture 


of the Real Mother f = This is Doctor McSwattle 
Goose cover. But Rod who filled up a bottle with 
you should see the . vinegar, varnish and rum. 
inside. No other eo oi! He is from The Peter Patter 
Mother Goose book Book, and this picture is 
has so many rimes AK re —_ reduced from a full page— 
and lovely pictures. Vi 3 TZ Rr just one of dozens and doz- 
There are nearly two /\¢@ jee, ens of full-page and text 
hundred color plates wae ee Bea TT pictures in colors by 
—all by Blanche L 7 Aly Blanche Fisher Wright. 
Fisher Wright. | 

Children love the 

book and almost cry 

for it. 











Here you see the famous golden egg and the silly man 
who killed the goose that laid it—just as they are in 
Aesop for Children, only there they are much larger. 


No child will want to miss the famous fables and the 
many color plates by Milo Winter. 





These three books are cloth, uniform in size, large and 
flat, with bright covers. Price, each, $2.00. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
RETAIL STORE 
536 S. Clark Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dept. D-33 
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